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M. TuLLivs CicteRro. by 


HERE is no Part of Hiſtory which ſeems ca- 
pable of giving either more Inſtrution or Enter- 
tainment, than that which offers to us the /e/e 
Lives of great and virtuous Men, who have 
made an eminent Figure on the public Stage of 
the World: amongſt whom, the LIFE of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, the Author of this Book on Old Age, deſerves our pecu- 
lar Attention. | ND 

He was born on the 3d of January, about 107 Years before 
Chriſt, 4. U. 647. By his Father's Side he came both of a very 
ancient and honourable Family, of principal Diſtintion and 
Nobility in that Part of Jtaly, in which it reſided; and of 
Equeſtrian Rank, from its firſt Admiſſion to the Freedom of 
Rome. His Mother was called He/via, a Name mentioned in 
Hiſtory and old Inſcriptions, among the Honourable Familie: 
of Rome ; whoſe good Houſewifry 1s recorded : for Cicero's 
'younger Brother 2uintus informs us that ſhe uſed to ſeal all 
her Wine Caſks, the empty as well as the full, « That, when 
« any of them were found empty and unſealed, ſhe might 
* know them to have been emptied by Stealth'; it being the 
moſt uſual Theft, among the Slaves of great Families, to ſteal! 
their Maſters Wine out of the Veſſels. | | 

When Cicero had Occaſion to mention the CharaRer and 

Condition of his Anceſtors, he declared them © to have been 
«* content with their paternal Fortunes, and the private Ho- 
* nours of their own City, without the Ambition of appearing 
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iv. The LIFE off 
© on the public Stage of Rozre'; he himſelf being the firſt of 
his Family who ever ſought and obtain'd the public Magiſtracies 
_ of the State. | 
His native Place was Arpinium, a City of the Samnites, which, 
ſubmitting to Rome, was made free, and inſerted in the Cor- 
nelian Tribe. It is now within the Kingdom of Naples : and as 
this ſame City gave Birth to the Great C. Marius, who alſo 
preſerved the Roman State from Ruin, it may juſtly claim a 
Place in the Memory of Poſterity, for giving Life to ſuch 
Worthies, who exemplified the Charafter, which P/:ny gives, 
of true Glory, * by doing what deſerved to be written, and 
« writing what deſerved to be read". TY 
The Family Seat was about three Miles from the City, in 
an extreme pleaſant Situation, ſurrounded with Groves and 
ſhady Walks, leading from the Houſe to the River Fibrenus ; 
which delightful Place is now poſlefled by a Convent of Friars, 
and called the Villa of St. Dominic. os ey 
He was the eldeſt Son, and therefore was diſtinguiſhed with 
the Name of his Father and Grandfather, Marcus; which was 
given to him at his Preſentation in the 'Temple on the ninth. 
Day, or the Lyftrical, or Day of Purification, m which Chil- 
dren had given unto them their perſonal Names. 
Tullius, 1. e. Streams, or Dutts of Water, was the.Family 
Name, ſo ftiled from their Situation near the River. And, 
Cicero, qu. Cicer, 1. e. a Vetch, was derived from his Family 
alſo ; who being the beſt Husbandmen, or Improvers of that 
Sort of Grain, were called Cicero; as Fabius and Lentulus were 
ſo called in Reference to other Sorts of Grain, wiz. Beans and 
Lentils. | | b 
His Father Marcus was a wiſe and learned Man, but being 
infirm, and of a tender Conſtitution, he ſpent his Life chiefly 
on his own Eftate, in an elegant Retreat and the Study of po- 
te Letters, and bewailing his own Infirmit:tes, which debarr'd 
him from the Service of the Public. He gave his Sons the beſt 
_ Education which Rome could afford, in Hopes to excite in them 
an Ambition of breaking thro' the Indolence of the Family, and 


O 


of aſpiring to the Honours of the State. 

As ſoon as Czcrro was capable of a more enlarged and liberal 
Inftitution, than domeſtic Diſcipline, his Father brought him"to 
Ren”, took a Houſe of his own, and placed him 1n a public 
School under an eminent Maſter ; where his ſhining Abilities 
{ent Home ſuch extraordinary Accounts of him by his School- 
teNows, that © their Parents were often induced to viſit the _ 
* School, for the Sake of ſeeing a Youth of ſuch ſurprizing 'Ta- 
"on: | 

His firſt Study was the Gr-2& Tongue, ſuppoſed then to be 
rhe moſt uſeful, in forming a Genius for the Bar, for which 


he 
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M. TurLtivs CICERo. V. 
he was defign'd. Then he was placed in the School of the 
Poet Archias ; and, having compleated his puerile Studies, he was 
permitted to take the mazly Gown, or the ordinary Robe of 
the Citizens ; and was at the ſame Time, about the- Age of 
Sixteen, introduced, with the accuſtomed Formalities, into the 
Forum, or the great Square of the City, where was the prand 
School of Buſineſs and Eloquence. Here he was committed to 
the Care of DP. Mucinus Scewvola, the Augur, the principal Law-_ 
yer, as well as Stateſman of the Age. Cicero never ftirred from 
his Side, but carefully treaſured up in his Memory all the re- 
markable Sayings which dropt from him, as ſo many Leſſons 


_ of Prudence for his future Conduct ; and, Mrczus dying of old 


Age, he applied himſelf with the ſame Diligence to Scewo/z 
the High-Pricft, of equal Skill and Probity in the Law, and 
wha freely gave his Advice to all the young Students that con- 
fulted him. Ts ov | ; EO 

Cicero by theſe Means became ſo well acquainted with the | 
Laws of his Country, which 1s a neceſſary Accompliſhmenr 
for all thoſe who intend to enter into public Aﬀairs ; that, in 
pleading once againſt his Friend Su/p:c:us, he jocoſely declared, 


What he could have made good, that, if he provoked him, he 


would un himſelf a Lawyer in three Days Time. And as he 
now aſpired to the CharaQter of an Un:wer/al Patron, not only 


of the Fortunes, but of the Lives and Liberties of his Country- 


men 3; for that was the proper Notion of an Orator, or Pleader 


of Cauſes, which Art could not be acquired to Perfeftion, with- 


out a competent Knowledge of whatever was great and laudable 

in the Univerſe ; he applied himſelf cloſe to thoſe Studies which 
he thought would contribute moſt to this End ; and tranſlated 
into Latin the ſele& Speeches of the beſt Gree& Orators ; which 


_ enriched both his Dittion and Underſtanding at the ſame Time. 


He alſo tranſlated 4Aratus on the Phxnomena of the Heavens 
into Latin Verſe; and publiſhed an original Latin Poem in 
Heroic Verſe, in Honour of his Countryman C. Marius, much 
admired by Atticus, and old Scevola, who declared that it 
would live as long as the Roman Name and Learning ſubſiſted. 
And, if we may be allowed to judge from its Remains, his 
Poetical Genius was ſcarce inferior to his Oratorial, if it had 
been cultivated with the ſame Diligence. He alſo publiſhed 
another Poem, called Limon; but theſe juvenile Exerciſes for 
the Improvement of his Invention did not prevent his Applica- 
tion to the more uſeful and ſublime Study of Philoſophy, for 
the Enlargement of his Mind and Underſtanding. 

_ In Philoſophy he was firſt engaged with the Epicurean Sett ; be- 
ing much enamoured with the Learning, Humanity, and Polite- 
neſs of Phedrus, who taught the Epicurean Philoſophy at Rome 
with great Applauſe, But, as ſoon as he gain'd a little more 

| | Experience 


vi ; The LI FE of 


Experience and Judgment of Things, he wholly deſerted, and 
ever after footy = Principles of that SeR. Hs fs 

The Civil Wars of Rome breaking out about this Time, the 
Tranſa&tions of the Forum were greatly interrupted. - Some of 
the beſt Orators were killed, others were bamiſhed; but our 
young Orator, after having made a Campaign under the 


| Conful C. Pompeius Strabo, in order to acquire a competent 
Share of military Skill, in caſe he ſhould be called to the Go- 


vernment of a Province, attended the Harangues of the Ma- 


_ giſtrates who poſſeſſed the Rofftra in their 'Turns. And, before 


the Age of Twenty-one, he probably drew up thoſe Rhetorical 
Pieces, on the Subje&t of Invention, which in his advanced 


' Years he condemned and retraQted, as unworthy of his maturer 
| Judgment. = Ia mr 
At this Time alſo the Romans were involved in a War with 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, who, breaking through the narrow 


| Boundary of his Hereditary Dominions, over-ran the Leſſer 
Aja, like a Torrent: and in one Day cauſed Eighty Thouſand 


Roman Citizens to be maſſacred in cold Blood,, and ſpread 
fuch Terror with his vaſt Armies over Greece, that many of 
the principal Philoſophers retired from Athens to Rome; amongſt 


whom was Philo, the Chief in the Academy, Cicero preſently 


became his Scholar, and was exceedingly taken with his Phi- 
loſophy. After this, Peace being reſtored in the State, he re+ 
ſumed his Oratorial Studies with his former Ardour, under 
Molo, the Rhodian, one of the principal Orators of the Age ; 
and being ſpurr'd in his Induſtry by the Fame and Splendor of 
Hortenſius, who made the firſt Figure at the Bar, he ſcarce al- 
lowed himſelf any Reſt from his Studies, either Day or Night, 
under Diodotus, the Stoic, and a famous Logrcian. 

But all theſe Accompliſhments were only miniſterial and ſub- 
fervient to the Reputation of @r Orator, on which his Hopes 
2nd Ambition were fingly placed. And, to qualify himlielf 
particularly for this, he never ſuffered a Day to paſs without 
Tome Exerciſe in Oratory, compoling ſomewhat at Home, de- 
claiming with his Fellow-Students, and attending the Pleadings 
of all the Speakers of his Time, and the daily Lectures of 
the moſt eminent Orators of Greece; becauſe their Language 
furniſhed a greater Variety of elegant Expreſſions, and an Op- 


-portunity of imitating and introducing 'em into the Latir. Nay, 


his Converſation with the very Ladies was ſo calculated as 'to 


_ promote the great End of his Studies, delighting in their Com- 


pany only who were remarkable for Politenets of Language, 
znd whoſe Fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a Fame and Repn- 
ration of their Eloquence. es | 

Thus qualified to fultain any Cauſe, he offer'd himſelf to the 
Rar ar the Age of T-wenty-/ix; and by his Defence of P. 
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M. TvriLi1ivus CiCErRo. Vii. 


OuinHins, againſt the Oppreſlion of his Creditor, and the Elo- 


quence of Hortenſfius ; and of S. Ro/cius, m Oppoſition to the 
Tyranny of Sy/la's Faftion; within one Year after his appearing 
at the Bar, Cicero was eſteemed an Advocate or Counſiller of 
the firſt Claſs, and equal to the greateſtCauſes, ns 
' In this latter Cauſe, he expoſed the Inſolence and Villainy 
of the Favourite __ with great Gaiety, and ventured 
even to mingle ſeveral bold Strokes at Sy//a himſelf, with a_ 
eneral Applauſe from the Public ; but he took care ſo to pal- 


iate his Imuendoes, as torkeep clear of his Reſentment. How- 


ever, this Cauſe confirmed his Reputation, and he was himſelf 
do ſenſible of the - woman he gained by it, that he refleQs 
upon it with Pleaſure in 


is Old Age, and recommends it to 
1s Son, as the ſureſt Way to true Glory and Authority in his 
Country ; to defend the Innocent in Diftreſ5, eſpecially when they 
happen to be oppreſſed by 'the Power of the Great ; as 1 have oftex 
done, ſays he, in other Cauſes ; but particularly in that of Roſcius, 
againſt Sylla himſelf, in the Height of his Power.—A noble 


| Leffon to all Advancers, to apply their Talents to the ProteQion 


of Innocence and injured Virtue ; and to make Juſtice, not Pro- 
fit, the Rule and End of their Labours. 


His Character at the Bar was ſoon after ſtrengthen'd in the 


Caſe of a Woman of Arretium, in which he defended the Right 
- of certain Towns in [taly to the Freedom of Rome, 


in 
Oppoſition to Sy//a, who had deprived 'em of it by an expreſs 
Law ; and to Cotta, an Orator of the firſt Claſs, who. pleaded 


againſt him. Which in all Probability was like to draw upon 


him Sy//a's Diſpleaſure, and determined him to leave Rome, 


though he gives us another plauſible Reaſon for his Journey 


into 4ja. * My Body, /ays he, at this 'Time (aged 28.) was 
« exceeding weak and emaciated ; my Neck long and ſmall ; 
which is an Habit thought liable to great Riſque of Life, if 
engaged in any Fatigue, or Labour of the Lungs : And it 
gave a greater Alarm to thoſe who had a Regard for me, 
that I uſed to ſpeak without any Remiſfion or Variation, - 
with the utmoſt Stretch of my Voice, and great Agitation of 
my Body. When my Friends, therefore, and Phyſicians ad- 
viſed me to meddle no more with Cauſes, I reſolved to run 
any Hazard, rather than quit the Hopes of Glory, which I 
propoſed to myſelf from Pleading. But when I conſidered, 
that by managing my Voice, and changing my Way of ſpeak- 


- 
& 
« 
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© ing, I might both avoid all Danger, and ſpeak with more 


© Eaſe, I took a Reſolution of Travelling into Afia, merely for 
© an Opportunity of correfting my Manner of ſpeaking. So 
« that after I had been two Years at the Bar, and acquired a 
« Reputation in the Forum, 1lelt Rome, &c", 


He 


2 


his Queftorſoip, was Lilybeum, a Moiety of the Iſland of Sicily ; 


-_ 


\ . " \ 


He made the beſt of his Way to 4+hens, where he continued 
fix Months in the Houſe of 4ntiochus, the principal Philoſopher 
of the O/4 Academy : Revived and confirmed his Friendſhip - 


with his old School-fellow T. Pomponius Atticus, who was at 


Epicurean, and daily improved himſelf in the Art of ſpeaking 
under that excellent Maſter Demetrius, the Syrian Orator. To 
this Time alſo is fix'd Cicero's Initiation into the Eleuſinian 
Myferies, which were contrived to inculcate the Unity of God, 
and the Immortality of the Soul. v7 
From Athens he paſſed into 4/ia, where he gathered about him 
all the principal Orators of the Country, who kept him Compa- 
ny through the reſt of his Voyage ; and with whom he conſtantly 


exerciſed himſelf in every Place where he made any Stay. But 


as his conſtant Care was, that the Progreſs of his Knowledge 


| ſhould keep Pace with the Improvement of his Eloquence, con- 


ſidering the one as the Foundation of the other, and thinking it 
vain to acquire Ornaments, before he had provided neceſlary 
Furniture ; He gave ſome Share of his Time at Rhodes, whither 
he went to improve himſelf chiefly in Oratory under his old 
Maſter Me/o, to the Study of Philoſophy under Po/idonins, the 
moſt learned $?o:c of that Age. FIERY 
After an Excurſion of two Years, upon his Travels, and 


Sylla was dead, our Orator returned to Rome extremely im- 


proved, and changed as it were into a new Man : The Vehe- 


 mency of his Voice and Aftion was moderated ; the Redun- 


dancy of his Stile-and Fancy correCted ; his Lungs ftrengthen'd ; 
and his whole Conſtitution confirm'd.——He freely and forwardly 
reſumed his former Employment of Pleading, as the ſureſt 
Way to Promotion in the State: And accordingly ave find 


. Cicero the very next Year (aged 31.) choſen 2ueftor, by the 


unanimous Suffrage of the Tribes, having juſt before diſtin-_ 
guiſhed himſelf again in the Defence of the Comedian Roſcius, 


Who was a great Favourite of the People. He was alſo parti- 
_ cularly fortunate this Year to marry a noble and rich Lady, 


named Terentia, who brought him a Daughter according to the 
Courſe of Nature. _ I : 

— The Quxzfſtors were the general Receivers or Treaſurers of the 
Republic, whoſe Numbers had been gradually increaſed with 
the Enlargement of the Empire, one being ſent annually int 


. every Province with every Proconſul or Governor; to whom 


they were the next in Authority, and had the proper Equipage 
of Magiſtrates out of the City of Rome. "They alſo were al- 
lowed a Seat in the Senate; and, after the Expiration 
of the Office, . they were admitted into it for Life; and 
their Family from that 'Time became Senatorian. 

The Province which fell by Lot to the Charge of Cicero, in 


and 
/ 


Þ 
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M. Turtrivs CrctrRo ix, 
and he aſſumed this Office not as a Gift, but as a Truſt ; and 
confiderd it as a public Theatre, in which the Eyes of the World 


were turned upon him 3 and, that he might a&t his Part with the 
greater Credit, reſolved to devote his whole Attention to it ; 


and to deny himſelf every Pleaſure, every Gratification of his 


Appetites, even the moſt innocent and natural, which could 
obſtru&t the laudable Diſcharge of it. By theſe Means he 
gain'd the Love and Admiration of all the $:c:/iars, who de- 
creed greater Honours to him, at his Departure, than they had 


_ ever decreed before to any of their chief Governors. And he, 


in the Hours of Leiſure, not ſuffering one Day to paſs without 
ſome Oratorial Exerciſe, his Talents in that Art were in their 
full PerfeQtion and Maturity at his Return to Rome. 

On his Landing in 7aly Cicero did not meet with all the 


_ Congratulation he expeCted ; he therefore applied himſelf im- 
 mediately to his former Courſe of Pleading and Attendance in 

the Forum; which greatly advanced his Intereſt in the City ; 
_ eſpecially when it was obſerved, that he ſtrictly complied with 


the Law which forbid the Coun/e/lhors to take Fees, or to ac- 
cept of Preſents: So that when the Time came that he was of 
Age to ask for the /Z4dile/ip, which was the firſt public Pre- 
ferment that was properly called a Magiftracy, the Quezſtorſhip 
being only a Place of 'Truſt, without any Jurifdiftion in the 
City, he was choſen unanimouſly by the 'Fribes, and prefera- 
bly to all his Competitors, and therefore ftiled a Crurule Z- 
dile. ys | 

This Magiſtracy gave a Precedence in the Senate, or a Pri- 
ority of Voting and Speaking next after the Conſuls and 
Prztors; and was the firſt that qualifted a Man to have a Pic- 


ture or Statue of himſelf, and conſequently ennobled his Fa- 


mily ; it being from the Number of theſe Statues that the Fa- 


' milies of Rome were eſteem'd the more or leſs noble. 


Before the Time came of Cicero's Entrance into this new 


Office, - he undertook the fam'd Proſecution of C. Yerres, charged 


with many flagrant Atts of Injuſtice, Rapine and Cruelty, during 
his late triennial Pretor/hip of Sicily but powerfully ſupported 
by the Scipio's and Mete//i, and other great Families in Rome, 
and defended by Horten/ins, who was the reigning Orator at 


| the Bar, and uſually ſtiled King of the Forum. "This was the 


only Cauſe in which Cicero had yet been engaged, or ever de- 
ſign'd to be engaged, as an Accuſer ; {o his Orations on the Oc- 
caſions, tho' the two firſt only were ſpoken, Yerres ſubmitting 
to a voluntary Exile, are a Pattern of a juſt and diligent Im- 
peachment of a great and corrupt Magittrate. | 
The Office of #4ile had been uſually very expenſive to the 
Perſons in it ; but Cicero obſerved the Rule which he preſcribed 
_ a afterwards 


X. :- LIFE of 
afterwards to his Son, of an Expence agreeable to his own Cir- 
cumſtances; ſo as neither to hurt his CharaQter by a ſordid Cove- 
touſneſs, nor his Fortunes by a vain Oftentation of Magnificence. 
The Szcilians, during his A#4dile/bip, gave him effeftual Proofs 
of their Gratitude, by ſupplying him largely with all Manner 
of Proviſions, which their Ifland afforded, for the Uſe of his 
Table, and the public Feaſts, which he was obliged to provide 
in this Magiſtracy.; but, inſtead of making any private Ad- 
_ vantage of their Liberality, he applied the whole to the Benefit 
of the Poor ; and by the Help of this extraordinary Supply 
endeavoured to reduce the Price of Viftuals in the Markets. 

Two Years after, though there were great Diſturbances a- 
moneſt the People, he was declared every Time, in three dif- 
ferent Aſſemblies, the firſt Pretor, by the Suffrages of all the 
Centuries, though two of them had been diſſolved without 
Effet. This Office of Pr tor was next in Dignity, and as it 
were a Deputy to the Con/uls, and ſupphed their Place in the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice. 'They were e7ght at this Time, and 
their Buſineſs being to preſide and judge in all Cauſes, eſpecially 
of a public or criminal Kind, where their ſeveral Jurildiftions 
were aſſigned to them by Lot: It fell to Cicero's Lot to fit upon 
 Attions of Extortion and Rapine, brought againſt Magiftrates 
_ and Governors of Provinces ; in which he acquired a great Re- 
p_ of Integrity, by the Condemnation of Licinius Macer. 

or did the weighty Duties of his Office hinder his Afiiſtan&e to 
the Diſtreſſed in other Courts. He was not above aCting the 
Part of a Counſellor under other Pretors, though he was a 
Judge in his own Court. He now defended 4. Cluentins, a 
Roman Knight, of a ſplendid Family and Fortune, accuſed be- 
fore the Pretor, 2. Neſo, * of poiſoning his Father-in-law, 
Oppianicus', who a few Years before had been tried, and ba- 
niſhed, for an Attempt to poiſon Cluentivs. The Oration, ſtill 
extant, lays open a Scene of ſuch complicated Villainy, by 
Poiſons, Murder, Inceſt, ſuborning Witneſſes, corrupting Fudges, 
as the Poets themſelves have never feign'd in any one Family ; 
all contrived by the Mother of Cluentius, againſt the Life and 
Fortunes of her Son. Re Ns | 

His Pretor/oip being expired, he was complimented with a 
foreign Province, the uſual Reward of that Magiſtracy, and 
the chief Fruit which the Generality propoſed from it : But 
Cicero would not accept of any, chuſing rather to ſhine in the 
Eyes of the City, as the Guardian of its Laws, and to teach 
the Magiſtrates how to execute, the Citizens how to obey them, 
as the tureſt Means of riſing to the Corſuſip in due Time, 
which was the great Object of all his Hopes, And this Inten- 
tion determined him in the Vacation of the Forum to make 

| | an 
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cure the Votes, which were numerous in the Towns and Co- 


lonies of that Province. He alſo wrote to Atticus at Athens, to 
deſire him to engage all that Band of Pompey's Dependants, 
who were ſerving under him in the ſecond Mithridatic War. 
But he was in great Fear of a ſtrenuous Oppoſition from the 


Nobility ; and eſpecially from the PraQtice of Bribing, which 
was carried on openly and ſhamefully by Artonias and 
Cataline. | EW 


| Yet, as the EleQtion of Conſuls approached, Czcero's Intereſt 


appeared to be ſuperior to all the Candidates; for the Nobles 
themſelves, though always envious and deſirous to depreſs him, 
now, out of Regard to the Dangers which threatened the City 


from many Quart:rs, and ſeem'd ready to burſt intq a Flame, 
began to think him the only Man qualified to preſerve the 
| Republic, and to break the Cabals of the Deſperate, by the 

Vigour and Prudence of his Adminiſtration : For, i» Cafes of 
 eminentDanger, Pride and Envy naturally ſubſide, and yield the 


Poſt of Honour to Virtue. | 


The Method of chuſing Conſuls was not by an open Vote, but 


by a kind Ballot, or little Tickets of ' Wood, diſtributed to the 


_ Citizens with the Names of the Candidates ſeverally inſcribed | 


on them ; but, in Czcero's Ele&tion, the People were not content 


with ſuch a Way, that might be liable to many Inconvenien- 


cies, and too filent and ſecret to teſtify their Inclinations ; and 
therefore, before they came to any Scrutiny, they loudly and 


unanimouſly proclaim'd Cicero the firſt Conſul. So that, as he 


himſelf declar'd in his Speech to them after his Ele&ion, © He 
* was not Choſen by the Votes of particular Citizens, but the 
* common Suffrages of the City ; nor declared by the Voice 
© of the Crier, but of the whole Roman People.” He was the 
only new Man, who had obtained this Sovereign Dignity, or, as 
he expreſles it, had forced the Intrenchments of the Nobility, for 


Forty Years paſt, from the firſt Conſulſhip of C. Marius; and 


the only one, likewiſe, who had ever obtained it in his proper Years, 
(aged 43.) or without a Repulſe. His Collegue was Anto- 
Nus. | | CE Le de pn 

In this Year alſo Cicero loſt his Father, who died in a good 
Old Age on the 24th of November: Married his Daughter 
Tullia to C. Pifſo Frugi, a young Nobleman of great Hopes, 


and of one of the beſt Families in Rome; and he was blefled with 


the Birth of a Son and Heir. __ 
Cicero, now placed in the ſupreme Seat of his Country, did 


not apply all his 'Thoughts and Pains, like an ambitious Cour- 


tier, to his own Advancement; but, as a. great Magiſtrate and 
a 2 Stateſman 


M. Turrtivus CicCERo. Xl. 
an Excurſion into the C:/a/pine Gaul, and in the CharaQter of 
Lieutenant*to Piſo, the Governor of it, to viſit, and try to ſe- 
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Stateſman, to adminiſter the Aﬀairs, and to dire&t the Counſely, 
of a mighty Empire, full of Terrors and Alarms, diſtracted 
| by peſtilent Laws and ſeditious Harangues ; endangered not 
by foreign Wars, but inteſtine Evils, and the traitorous Deſigns 
_ of profligate Citizens, who had found Means to give him a 

Collegin ready to promote and execute their wicked Inten-_ 
tions. | RR 
Therefore being reſolved, as he himſelf declares,. to admi- 

_ nifſter the Conſulſhip in ſuch a Manner, * as to put it out of 
© any Man's Power either to tempt or terrify him from his. 
 ©* Duty; fince he_neither ſought, nor would accept of, any 
* Province, Honour, or Benefit from it whatſoever; the only 
© Way, ſays he, by which a Man can diſcharge it with Gra- 
« vity and Freedom”: So his firſt Care was to gain the Confi- 
dence of Axtonius, and to draw him from his old Engage- 
ments to the Intereſt of the Republic, by offering Power to 
his Ambition, and Money to his Neceſſities or Pleaſures. He 
accordingly refign'd to him the Government of Macedonia, the 
moſt defirable of all the Conſular Prowinces, which had fallen 
to Cicero's Lot: And Antonius, charm'd with ſo much Conde- 
ſcenſion, became entirely obſequious to his Will ever after. 

His next Care was to * unite the Equefirian Order with the 
© Senate into one. common Party and Intereſt', as the beſt 
Means to overballance any other Power in the State, and to 

ſecure it againſt any Attempts of the Popular and Ambitious 
- upon the common Liberty. And he had the Addreſs and good 
Fortune to carry this Point aliſo; from which Policy the Public 
reaped great Benefit during his Conſulſhip, which began on the 
1ſt of Zanuary. | Bn | 

He was no ſooner inaugurated, but he declared his Reſo- 
lution not to ſuffer the State to be hurt, or its Liberties to be 
impair'd, while the Adminiſtration continued in his Hands; . 
and that therefore he would with all his Power oppoſe the 

rarian Law, which P. Serwilins Rullus, one of the T'ribunes, 
had publiſhed a few Days before, in order to create a Divi- _ 
fion between the People and the Senate; and accordingly 
coming into the Forzx:, and calling upon the Tribunes to come 
alſo, and in that their own Dominion, to debate the Matter 
with him before the People ; he gave ſuch a Turn to the In- 
clinations of the People, that they rejefted this Agrarian Law 
with as much Eagerneſs as they had ever before received one ; 


the Tribunes not daring to confront him : And he was as ſuc- 


ceſsful in compoſing the Peace of the City, which was in 
Danger of being much diſturb'd by Ozho's Law, which had 
afligned ſeparate Seats at public Diverſions far the Equeſtrian 
Order, to the great Diſguſt of the People, | | 


 Catalins 
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Cataline being ſuſpe&ted of traitorous Deſigns againſt the 
State, by the baſe Eftorts of Bribery, and frequent Meeting of 
Gladiators by his Appointment, to ſecure his Intereſt again 


the next Eletion of a Conſul, Cicero publiſhed a new Law 


againſt Bribery, with the additional Penalty of ter Years Exile ; 
and prohibited all Shows of Gladiators within two Years from 


the 'Tirae of ſuing for any Magi/tracy, unleſs, &c. Which 


Cataline taking to be levelled againſt his Proceedings, deter- 


mined to kill Cicero, with ſome other Chiefs of the Senate, on 


the 20th of O#@ober, the Elettion-Day. But Cicero, having diſ- 
covered the Plot, inform'd the Senate thereof the Day before, 
who put off the EleGtion; and on the Day following Cara/ine, 


being charged and called upon to clear himſelf of ſo baſe 


an Imputation, gave them further Reaſon to fear he was at 
the Head of ſome deſperate Conſpiracy ready to break out : 


Wherefore, as uſual in all Caſes of imminent Danger, they 
order'd the Conſul to take Care that the Republic might receive no 


Harm ; which was panQually done. | | Gn 
But Cataline, breathing greater Revenge for this ſecond Re- 
pulſe, was determined to put his grand Plot in Execution, 
having no other Game left ; and reſolved without Delay to 
ruin either his Country or himſelf, Cicero, for his Part, had 
been ſo watchful and fortunate to be well inform'd of all his 


Proceedings, by the Means of a Woman called Fulvia, the 
_ Miſtreſs of Cxrius, one of the Conſpirators, of Senatoriar 


Rank, who not only diſcovered to him a Reſolution to mur- 


der him in his Bed by tao Knights, who would pretend an 
early Viſit, next Morning, concerning Buſineſs, but to burn 
Rome, maſſacre the Senate, raiſe a general In{urreCtion through 


[{taly, and to ſeize upon the Government. Czcero provided a 
Guard for his own immediate Safety ; ſo that when the two 
Aſſaſſins came, next Morning, as concerted by the Conſpi- 
rators, they were diſappointed. And two Days after, the Sc- 
nate being ſummoned to the 'Temple of Zupiter, m the Capio!, 
where it was uſually held in Times of public Alarm, he 
charged Cataline to his Face with the 'Treaſons diſcovered, who 
had the Impudence to come and pretend his Innocence of the 


Plot, for which the Conſul called him in queſtion. But, being 


permitted to withdraw, he appeared in a few Days in opeu 
Arms, and uſurping the Authority of a Roman Conſul. 
The Senate decreed new Levies to be raiſed, and to march 


- under Artonius, againſt the Conſpirators; but order'd Cicers 
to ſtay at Home to guard the City. Soon after being ad- 


viſed of an Attempt made by Cataline to gain the Aſſiſtance 


_ of the Allobroges, a faithlels People, inhabiting Sawoy and 


Dauphiny, he concerted Matters in ſuch a Manner with their 
EY Ambaſſador: 
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Ambaſſadors, that he, by a feign'd Arreſt, got all the Conſpi- 


rators Letters and Agreements into his Hands, which he next 


Morning laid before the Senate unopen'd, and, before the 


Aﬀair got Wind, got Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Len- 
tulus, Cataline's private and chief Abettors, into his Cuſtody ; 
and found a large Quantity of Swords, Daggers, &c. in the 
Houſe of Cethegus. Ce 
With this Preparation Czcero ſet out to meet the Senate in the 


, emple of Concord; where they were convicted by the Confeſſion of 


Pulturcius, their Agent,leputedto accompany the Ambaſſadors; the 


Information of the Ambaſſadors themſelves ; the Confeflionn of 


Czthegus, and the other Priſoners. A Service ſo beneficial to 
the Commonwealth, that, the Criminals and Witneſſes being 
withdrawn, public Thanks were decreed to Cicero in the 
ampleſt Manner, by whoſe Virtue, Counſel, and Providence, the 


Republic was delivered from the greateſt Dangers : and that, in 


Cicero's Name, a Day of Thankſgiving ſhould 'be appointed, 
for his having preſerved the City from Deſtruction by 
Fire, the Citizens from a Maſlacre, and all 7aly from a 
War. © Sp ; : 

Upon the Breaking up of the Senate Cicero repaired to the 
Forum, and, having related the 'Tranſa&tions of the Senate, ob- 
ferved to the People, that the Thankſgiving decreed in his 
Name was the #7//, which had ever been decreed to any Man | 


In the Gown; that all other Thankſgivings had - been ap- 


pointed for ſome particular Services to the Repubhc; this alone 
for ſaving it ; and that the Priſoners ſhould be put to Death ; 
as they were that Night. When the Aﬀair was over, © Cicero 
* was conducted Home, in a kind of Triumph, by the whole _ 
© Body of the Senate, and the Knights; the Streets being all 
illuminated, and the Women and Children at their Windows, 
and on the Tops of Houſes to ſee him paſs along, through 
infinite Acclamations of the Multitude, proclaiming him _ 
their Saviour and Dehverer.* Czt2/;ye was ſoon after routed 
in the Field, but not without much Blood-ſhed. 

Beſides the Honours already mentioned, L. Gellizs, im a 
Speech- to the Senate, ſaid, that the Republic owed Cicero a 
Civic Crown, for ſaving them\trom Ruin. Catulus in a full 
Houſe, and Caro in the Reftra, declared him the Father of his 


* 


Ld - S 


— Country: Which Pliny remarks was the firſt Time that Title 


was Conferr'd. All the Towns of 1taly followed the Example 
of the Metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary Honours to 
tim ; and Capza, in particular, choſe him for their Patron, and 
creed a gilt Statue to him. A | 

It being cuſtomary, at the Reſignation of the Conſulſhip, for. 


| &:e Conſu}, going out of his Office, to take an Oath »f his 
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having diſcharged it with Fidelity, and to make a Speech to the 
People to the ſame Effet ; Metellus, one of the new 'Tribunes, 


' reſolved to diſappoint both Cicero and the People on that 
Occaſion, would net ſuffer him, mounted on the Rofra, and 
ready to perform this laſt A& of his Office, to do any thing 


more than barely to take the Oath : But he who was never at 
a Loſs, inſtead of pronouncing the ordinary Form of the Oath, 
exalting the Tone of his Voice, ſwore out aloud, fo as all the 
People might hear him, That he had ſaved the City and Repub- 


fic from Ruin; which was unanimouſly confirmed by the Con- 
ſent and Afent of the People, who with one Voice cried out, 


that what he had ſworn was true. En on 
Cicero, being now reduced to the Condition of a private Se- 


nator, Was to take his Place on that venerable Bench of Conſulars, 


whoſe Buſineſs itwas to obſerve each threatening Cloud and rifing 


Storm, and togive the Alarm to their Fellow-Citizens from what 
 Quarterit was coming, and by what Means its Effe&ts might be 


prevented. 'This, as he frequently intimates, wasthe only Glory 
that he ſought, defiring no foreign Governments, nor the 
Command of Armies. And he hoped that here, after a Life 
of Ambition and Fatigue, and a Courſe of faithful Services 


to the Republic, he ſhould enjoy a quiet and ſecure Old Age, 


be loved and honoured by his Countrymen, as the conſtant 


Champion and Defender of their Rights and Liberties. But 
nothing is ſo difficult as. for illuſtrious Merit to eſcape Envy : 
And as his Integrity and real Services to the Public- had raiſed 


him up in the Eſteem of all good Men; ſo they made him the 


Mark of all the FaCtious, as well as the Envious, whoſe united 
Spleen never left purſuing him, from this Moment, till they 
had driven him out of that City, which he had 1o lately pre- 


lerved. 

F. Ce/ar and Metellus the Tribune, and Brother of Pompey, 
were the principal Actors in this Proſecution, which they 
grounded on a falſe Accuſation, that the Public Peace was 
diſturb'd, and the State was in Danger by the Temerity and 
immoderate Power of Cicero and the Senate. However, when 
Pompey returned Home, he found it his Intereſt to applaud the 
TranſaQtions of them both. DE es : 

At the Breaking out of the Ga/lic War, Cicero was choſen by 


Lot to be an Ambaſſador to the Cities of thoſe Provinces who 


had not revolted. But the whole Afembly remonſtrated a- 
gainſt it, declaring his Preſence to be neceſlary at Rome. Soon 
after he finiſhed, in the Greek Tongue, a Commentary or Me- 


miirs of the Tranſattions of his own Conſulſpip. This was fol- 
lowed with a Latin Poem in three Books, in which he car- 


ried down the Hiſtory to tac End of his Exile; | and about 


the 


— 
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the ſame Time he publiſhed his C/ular Orations, i. e. his 
Speeches made in his Conful/hip z which were of a different Man- 


| Her from the dry and crabbed Stile of the Bar, and ſhew'd not 
_ only how he ſpoke, but how he afted. His Latin Tran/la- 


tion ir: Verſe, of the Prognofticks of Aratus, did now alfo make its 
firſt Appearance. : | | 

In the mean Time both Cz/2r and Pompey, fearing the Power 
of Cicero, were ſeparately and ſecretly contriving how to 
keep him under the Laſh ; and determined to let C/odus looſe 


_ upon him, who was his inveterate Enemy, provided they 
could not carry their Points otherwiſe againſt him. On the 
_ Other Side Cicero perceiving that he ſtood almoſt fingle and un- 


ſupported, in his Patristi/zr, by the other Conſulars, who were 
either good for nothing, or cared for nothing, ſought to unite with 
Pompey; nay, he had Inclinations to attempt the Friendſhip of 
Czfar alſo, with a View to make him a Cn Citizen. But 
when he underſtood that Cz/ar, Pompey, and Craſſus had en- 
ter'd into Meaſures to captivate the Commonwealth, and want- 
ed to engage him in their deſperate and ruinous Engagements, 
he rejected all Propoſals of that Kmd; and, when he ſaw his 

Authority would be of no Uſe to his Country, he paid fo 
much Regard to his own Safety, as not to irritate their new 
Maſters to his own Deſtruction. He even retired to his Coun- 
try Seat, and left theſe zeav Kings to run what Lengths they 


pleaſed. They immediately agreed to the Adoption of Clodius 


amongſt the P/:b:e:ans, in order to pave his Way to the Tr:- 
buneſhip; while Cicero. pleated himielf with Writing againff 
them ; and, RP | | | 


Under the Shelter of a good warm Roof, 
With Mind ſerenely calm, and prone to Sleep, 
Heard the loud Storm, and beating Rain without. 


Till he had like to have been trepann'd by a pretended 


Breach between Cz/ar and Clodivs, which brought him back 


to Rome in the May following, where he was much frequented 
at Home, and honourably attended Abroad, and maintained 
his Dignity. Pompey grew into Diſgrace, and would, when it 


' was too late, have entered into Meaſures with Cicero againſt 


the Incroachments of Cz/ar, who gain'd {o much more Power 
as Pompey loſt; had not Czfar found Means to draw Pompey 
quite away from him. He alſo afliſted Clodius, who had ob- 
tained the Tribunate without Oppoſition, to oppreſs Cicero. 

Cicero, finding himſelf at laſt reduced to the Condition of a 


Criminal, by the Intrigues and Policy of Clodius and his 


Party, charged his Habit, and. walk'd Abroad in @ fordid or 


Mourning 
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mourning Gown, to excite the Compaſſion of his Citizens ; 


whilſt C/odius, at the Head of his Mob, contrived to meet, | 


and to inſult him, at every Turn, reproaching him for his 
Cowardice and Dejettion, and throwing Dirt and Stones at 
him. But Cicero was ſoon deliver'd from theſe Inſults by a 
Guard of twenty thouſand young Noblemen and Knights, 


who voluntarily changed their Habits alſo, and perpetually 


attended him about the City, to implore the ProteGtion and 


 Afliſtance of the People. It was alſo unanimouſly decreed by 
_ the Senate that the Members of that auguſt Aflembly ſhould 


change their Habit with the reſt of the City. But all this ra- 


; ther forwarded his Ruin, than did him any real Service. For 


it brought his Aﬀairs to that immediate Iflue, that it appeared 


both to himſelf and Friends his moſt prudent Step to quit the 


Field of his Enemies, and to ſubmit. to a voluntary Exile, in 
the Iſland of Sicily, where he was in high Eſteem for his 
many and great Services. But this was not permitted him. _ 

When the News of Cicero's Flight was publiſhed, Clodius 


_ proceeded. againſt him in the Forum, as an Outlaw, and fell 


to work immediately in plundering, burning, and demoliſhing 
his Houſes, both im the City and Country; and, to make the 
Loſs of his Palace in Rome irretrievable, he conſecrated the 
Area on: which it ſtood to the perpetual Service of Religion, 
and built a Temple upon it to the Goddeſs Liberty. He even 
purſued his Wife and Children with the ſame Fury ; made ſe- 
veral, tho” fruitleſs, Attempts to get young Cicero into his 
Hands, with an Intent to kill him ; but he order'd his Wite Te- 
rentia to be dragged forcibly from the Temple of Yea, and. 
with many Threats examined her about the Concealment of her 


Huſband's Effets ; which Inſults ſhe bore with a maſculine 
Courage. 


Cicero wander'd from Place to Place, till Clodius, with his 
Inſolence and Uſurpation upon the Triumwirate, rouled Pompey, 
who perceived himſelf particularly affronted by him, to re- 
call him, as the beſt Means to corre the Arrogance of 


_ Chidius, and to promote his own Intereſt with the Senate and 
the People. But, though the Senate and the new Conſuls con- 


curred in this Intention to reftore Cicero, they met with great 
Oppoſition and Bloodſhed from Clodius and his Faction. For, 
when Fabricius, one of Cicero's Tribune, went with a ftrong 
Guard to publiſh the Decree for Czcers's Reſtoration, he was 
attack'd by the Gladiators of Cldius, and ſuch a Carnage 
enſued, that the Tiber and all the common Sewers were f1l1- 
ed with dead Bodies. This Violence made the Senate more 


_ reſolute in Favour of Cicero, who by a ſecond Yote order'd that 
a0 Buſineſs ſhould be done, till he was reſtor'd ; and, to prevent 
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the like Interruption from a deſperate Faftion, they alſo or- 
der'd the Conſuls to ſummon all the People of 7aly, who 
wiſhed well to the State, to come to the Aﬀiſtance and De- 
fence of him : which was readily obey'd by every Town of 
| Note; and even by Pompey himſelf, who, being then at Capua, 
preſided in Perſon, when that new Colony made a Decree to 
Cicero's Honour. And the Law for his Reſtoration ſoon after 
paſſed in its proper Form amidſt the loud Acclamations of the 
Public : And, now alſo, Pompey particularly exerted himſelf 
in extolling the Praiſes of Cicero. The News of this Decree 
being paſſed, and confirmed by the People with an incredible 
Zeal and Unanimity of all the Centuries, found him at Brur- 
 dufium ; and the Fame of his Landing there, and Progreſs to- 
wards the City, drew infinite Multitudes from all Parts to ſee 
him as he pailed, and to congratulate him on his Return : © So 
© that the whole Road was but one continued Street from 
* Brunduſium to Rome, lined on both Sides with Crowds of 
* Men, Women, and Children; nor was there a Prefecture, ' 
* Town, or Colony through 7#a/y, which did not decree him 
* Statues or public Honours, and fend a Deputation of their 
« principal Members to pay him their Compliments. When 
« he approach'd the City, the Senate came out to meet him, 
© follow'd by the whole Body of the Citizens.; as if Rome it 
© ſelf had left its Foundations, and march'd forward to embrace 
« its Preſerver.” | y- | 
Cicero's Reſtoration was follow'd with another Decree of the 
Senate to rebuild his Houſes demoliſhed by Clodius. But the 
 petulant Humour of his Wife, which now began more than 
ever to give him frequent Occaſions of Chagrine, embitter'd all 
theſe Pleaſures from his Country; and her repeated Provoca- 
tions confirm'd in him that ſettled Diſguſt, which ended at laſt 
in a Divorce. And the Part which he afterwards took with 
Pompey and Cz/ar againit the Intereſt of the Senate, which had 
done {fo great 'Things for him, can never be excuſed by the 
_ common 'I'opic of the Nece//ities of the Times ; which ſhould 
never prevail with a true Patriot to deſert his ſalutary Politicks, 
and the' Friends of his Country. RE | 
His Circumſtances, however, were not ſo fully amended by 


the Bounty of the Senate, but Cicero found himſelf obliged to , | 


take to his old 'Task of Pleading Cauſes, to ſupport his Dignity 
and Intereft in the City ; and in his Retirement, during his 
Vacations, he finiſhed the Complete Orator, wrote his Treatiſe 
on P/litic&s, and in his 54th Year he was choſen into the Col- 
lege of Augurs. The next Year produced his Book of Laws, 
. and in his 56th we find him, much againft his Inclination, Go- 
vernor of C:/icia, and at the Head of an Army ; im the Way 
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fy M. Turrtius CicEtRo. X1X, 
to which he was received with all Demonſtrations of Refpe& 


and Eſteem by the Afaricks, Which Truſt he executed 
with ſuch unexpeQed Condut and Succeſs that he was faluted 


Emperor, and had a Supplication decreed to him. In the mean 


Time Cz/ar breaks with Pompey, refuſes to reſign his Com- 
mand, and reſolves to ſupport his Uſurpations and Pretenſi- 
ons to ſupreme Power by Force of Arms. And, upon his Re- 
turn to Rome, he found every thing ſo ripe for a civil War 


with Cz/ar, wha was in full March towards Rome alſo, that. 


the Decree of his Triu9ph was obliged to be put off: and he 
himſelf determined to take the Side of Pompey, and even fol- 
lowed him to Dyrrhachium, till the faial Overthrow of Pompey 
at Phar/alia ſent him back to 7taly, where he received News 
of Pompey's Death, and of Cz/ar's being created Di#ator ; 
who confirmed to him the full Enjoyment of his State, Dignity, 


_ and Titles. | 


From this Time Cicero reſolved to live retired and out of 
Sight; and, whether in the City or Country, ſhut himſe}f up 


with his Books ; wrote his Oratorial Partitions ; his Brutus, or 


Dialogue on famous Orators; put away his Wife ; publiſhed a 
Book in Praiſe of Cato ; another Piece call'd The Orator ; and 
married a young Wife; but fell into great Diſconſolation at 
the Death of his Daughter Tv//ia. In his 62d Year he drew 
up his Academics, his Book de Finibus, or of the chief Good and 
TI of Man; his Tuſculan Queſtions ; and the Praiſe of Porcia, 
Cato's Sifter; after which being perſuaded to return to the 
Senate-Houſe, he was preſent when Cz/ar was aſſaſſinated ; 


and was then look'd upon as the chief and firſt Citizen in Rome. 


For, when the Conſpirators ran out into the Forum to proclaim 
Liberty to the City, they at the ſame time proclaim'd the Name 
of Cicero, But Aﬀairs took ſo wrong a "Turn under the ſucceed- 


ing Power of Mark Anthony, that he firſt withdrew from Rome 
to his Country Seat, where he wrote the 'Treatiſes o7 the Nature 


of the Gods and Divination; his CaTo, or Advantages of Old Age ; 
the Book of Offices ; and a Treatiſe on Friend/5ip, and on Fate : 
And at laſt made him reſolve on another Voyage to Athens, 
during which Voyage he began his Treatiſe of Topics ; But he re- 
turned again ſhortly to 7ta/y ; and upon the Retreat of Anthony 
Guitted his Books and the Country, and ſet out again towards 
Rome ; and in the Senate maintained the Cauſe of Brutus and 
young ye” ah againſt Anthony's Attempts and Force. But all 
theſe Endeavours for the Public Safety were abortive, and 
ended firſt in a Union of the contending Parties, Ofavius Cz- 


far, Anthony, and Lepidus; who, amongſt other Particulars, | 


conſented to ſacrifice Cicero to their private Intereſts and Re- 
ſentments; which was accordingly executed, before it was poſſible 
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far him to gain a ſafe Retreat ; for, being m_—_—_ by a Party 
of Soldiers ſent in queſt of him, they cut off his Head as he 
look'd out of his Litter, and both his Hands, on the 17th of 
December ; being 63 Years, 11 Months, and 5 Days old: and, 
when they were brought to Rome by the Executioner of this 
barbarous Sentence, Anthony order'd the Head to be fix'd upon 
the Roſira, between the ?wvo Hands ; which diffuſed an univerſal 


Sorrow throughout the City. 
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(0) F 
M. TuLLivs Cicto; 
| Or, His DISCOURSE on 


TLD-AGR: 


ADDRESSED TO 
(1) Tirus Poweontus ATTiCus. 


$S{+#S++ 


CU A® -t 


M. TuLLivs CictRo introduceth the follow- 


ng Diſcourſe, by ſhewing the Reaſon of addreſ- 
7ng it, to Titus Pomponius Atticus. He ex- 
fols the Subject, and produceth his Reaſon alſo 


- ſpeaking in the Perſon of Marcus Cato. 
2 BeS AY, Titus, :f ſome ſovereign Baln, 
> IT find 
To ſooth your Cares, and calm your 


ruffled Mind, 
Shan't 1 deſerve a Fee ? 


For 


= Titus Pomponius Atticus, to whom this Diſcourſe is 


addrels'd, was of an ancient Family of Rome, of the 
B Equettrian 


$4434 


"0: Touy's Diſourſ 


For I may addreſs you, Atticus, in the ſame 
| Lines, in which Gn (2) Poet, applied to 
89 Plaminius, 

RN _ + i: Heart as great, as in his Fortunes poor : 
{| Tho' 


- | Equeſtrian Order, the ſecond in Dignity amongſt the Ro- 
mans, Of all Cicero's Friends, he appears to have been the 


- 


It ' moſt intimate and the moſt eſteemed : For of the 36 Books 
I! now extant of Tullys Epiſtles, there are no leſs than 16, 
=_ compoling a diſtinct Tome, directed to Atticus alone. 


vw His Character in Life, as left us by his intimate Friend Cor- 
nelizs Nepos, may be juſtly accounted the moſt beautiful we | 
"ny havereceived from Antiquity of either Greek or Roman. Nor 


does it appear to have been parallel'd in any Age : For tho' 
he liv'd in the Times of the greateſt Faftions and Diviſions 


in Rome, as thoſe of Sylla, Marius and Cinna, Ceſar and 
Pompey, Brutus and Caſſuis, with Anthony, Lepidus and 
Otavius (afterwards Anguſius,) he conducted himſelf with 
ſuch conſummate Prudence and Integrity, that tho' careſs'd 
j byAll, he neither jained with, nor oftended any of them, 
{ [ But being poſleſs'd of a vaſt Eſtate, neither acquired on his 


= furly Uncle, whom none beſides could pleaſe, he receiv- 
in e! about eight hundred thouſand more, with many 
[i other Legacies from hi. Friends and Admirers: Of this 
18 vaſt Eſtate, I fay, beſides his annual Expence on a gen- 
teel and hoſpitable, yet frugal Table, he ſpent the greateit 
| i Part in relieving the Diſtreſſed of every Party (as each 
| i bad their Turns, O#zavius excepted) without any other Di- 
1 i MtinCtion than that of their Worth and Wants; and with- 
Wil out any Conditions or ExpeCtation of Retribution. In his 
"e Youth, to avoid being cngaged by his Friends in the Con- 
| cations with Sylla, he retired to Athens, where he ſpent 
moſt of his Time in Study, and the Income of his Eſtate 
in 


WW Part, nor improved by any lucrative Meaſures whatſoever ; 
itt for his Patrimony was about the Value of one hundred 
4 


| ſixty thouſand Pounds Sterling; and by the Will of a 
| 
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'Tho' I am fully affured, you are far from being, 


in his Condition, diſturb'd with Thoughts, 
That wrung his Soul the live-long Nightsand Days. 
£1 wer 


3» 


in public and private Benefactions ; and became fo dear to. 


the People there, that they almoſt adored him; yet he 
would never allow them to erect ſo much as one Statue to 


| his Honour, tho? it was their conſtant Praftice to all ſuch 


as deſerved well of their State. From hence it was he took 


| the Name of Atticus (or Athenian, for ſo the Word imports) 


here alluded to by Cicero. But his Life may be read more at 


| large in the aforementioned Author Cornelzus Nepos, now in 


Engliſh. I ſhall therefore only add, That he was about two 


Years older then Cicero, - but ſurvived him 12 Years, dying 
in his 78th Year, in the 722d after the Building of Rome, 
and about go Years before the Birth of our Saviour ; Cicers 


being put to Death by 24. Anthonys Order, in his 64th | 
Ycar, and*in the 710th of Rome. That lus Siſter was 
married to Puintus Cicero, Brother to the Author ; his 


Daughter to the Emperor Augu/tus's great Friend and 


Favourite 4. 4erippa, whoſe Daughter by her was the 
firſt and the beloved Wife of Augu/tus's Succeſſor the Em- 
peror Tiberius; but he was obliged to part with her, to 


marry his Father-in-Law Augu/tus's Daughter, the infamous 
Fulia, T ſhall, in relation to both Cicero and Atticus, add 
a dentence of Seneca's, in his 21ſt Epiſtle to Lucilrus, 
&«& Cicero's Epiſtles (fays he)will not ſuffer Atticus's Name 
<* to die. His Son-in-Law Agrippa, his Grand-ſon-in-Law, 


© Tiberius, or his Grand-Nephew, Druſus Czfar, would 


«© have avai'd him nothing ; amongſt all thoſe great Names 
« and Affnities he would not have been remembred, had 
© not Ctcero grafted him into his own Fame.” Yet Atticus 
wrote ſome valuable Books himſelf, but they are all loſt, 


(2) Ennius, born in Calabria, now Part of the Kingdom 


of _ under the Conſuls 2. Yalerius and G. Mami- 
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 ForlI well know the Evenneſs and juſt Com- 
poſure of yours, and that you took not only 


lius, in the 515th Year of Rome, as A. Gellius from Varro 
informs us; went to live in the Iſland Sardinia, to which 


Marcus Cato, the Speaker in this TraQt, being ſent Pretor, 
and becoming acquainted with Ennius, he there began to 
learn Greek of him, and on his Return brought him to 
Rome; which Nepos ſays, was an At of greater Importance 


than a Triumph. He wrote the Annals of Rome in Verſe, ; 


which, tho? highly valued by the Romans, and often 
quoted by Cicero, are now, excepting ſome F ragments, 
intirely loſt. As is more particularly mentioned again in 
this Diſcourſe, 

(3) Titus Duintus Flamimius, who, when Conſul in_ 


the Year of Rome 556, overcame Philip the laſt King 


of that Name, and the laſt but one of Macedon ; aker 


' which, at the great Solemnity of the 1/hmian Games 


that then enſued, and at which there was" a gencral 
Concourſe from all the neighbouring Parts and Coun- 
tries, he, by publick Proclamation, reſtored to the ſeve- 
ral States of Greece their ancient Liberties, after they 
had been deprived of them, and continued in Subjec- 
tion to others, but principally to the Kings of Macedon, 
above 120 Years, "This Conqueſt, with his other Ac- 
tions, added greatly to the former Luſtre of his Family, 
but it receiv'd a ſevere Blow from this Cato, the prin- 


_ Cipal Speaker here; who, when he was Cenſor, by 


virtue of that Office, degraded T:tus's Brother Luctus 


 Flaminius, who had alſo been Conſul, and bore other 
| high Offices, from his Place in» the Senate ; which is 


mention'd further on in this Dicourſe, as by Cato him- 
ſelf, and the whole Story is there given more particu- 


larly. [See Note 63.] His Life may be read at large 


amongſt thoſe of Plutarch, 
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your Name from Athens, but alſo brought 
home with you thoſe nobler Improvements, 


the moſt conſummate Prudence and Humanity, 


And yet, to be free with you, 1 cannot but 


think, your Heart ſometimes touched with the 


fame Pains, that, I afſure you, deeply wound 
mine. (4) But theſe are Matters of a more. 


important 


(4) From the late Revolution in the State, by the 


Uſurpation of Fulius Czjar, who, without any other 


Right or Pretence to it, than that of the Power of his 
Army, the Subjects as well as himſelf of the Common- 


| Wealth, inſtead of obeying the Senate's Order to 


diſband, he made War on his native Country, purſued 
Pompey, who commanded the Army of the Senate, into 


Greece, and at Pharſalia in Theſſaly intirely routed him ; 


made himſelf, on his Return to Rome, perpetual and abſo- 
lute Ditator, and became the firſt of the Roman Empe- 
rors. For tho' about three Years after, by the Conſpiracy 


of Brutus, Caſſius and others, in Hopes of recovering their | 


Liberties, he was ſtabb'd in the Senate-Houſe ; yet his 
Siſter Julia's Grandſon, Ofavius, a Youth then, but of 
about 18 Years, whom he had by Will made his Heir, 
found Means to get into the ſame Seat, and cloath himſelf 
with the ſame Power ; and from him it was continued 
(tho* only for four Succeflions in his Wife Z:vi9's Family, 
who all proved Tyrants, and two of the four, Caligula 


and Nero, mecr Monſters of Cruelty) till Rome itſelf be- | 


came a Prey to the Geths, or other Northern Nations, 
But on mentioning this firit of the Roman Emperors, it 
may not be amiſs here to obſerve of him, that tho* he was 
a Perſon of the ſublimeſt Genius, adorned with every Ac- 
compliſhment of Nature or Art, and not at all of a cruel 


Diſpoſition, 
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6 TurrLy's Diſcourſe 

important Weight, that require Arguments of 
the greateſt Conſolation to ſupport us under 
them ; which may hereafter be applied to 
them. The Subject I have now choſen to write 
on, is OLD AGE; which, as it is advancing 
on us both, and in a little Time muſt unavoid- 
_ ably {cize us, I would look out, and endeavour 


Diſpoſition, but on the contrary of a Temper truly cle- 
ment and generous ; yet by the Iniquity of the "Fimes, he 
feemed to have been ſent into the World for. the Diftruc- 
tion of Mankind : For Pliny, after a moſt exalted Cha- 
rater of his Abilities [Nat. Hift. L. 7. c. 25.] tells us, 
that he himſelf acknowledged he had in his Wars deſtroyed 
the Lives of 1,192,000 excluſive of theſe that fell in thoſe 
horrid Civil Wars he engag'd his Country in ; for which 
Lipſius, on mentioning this, [De Conſtantia, Lib. 2. 
_ c. 22.] juſtly calls him, Peflem perniciemque generis humant ; 
the Peſt and Plague of Human Kind, And tho' the Num- 
bers of thoſe that fell in their Civil Contentions, are not 
mentioned yet they may be gueſſed at, by comparing the 
two laſt Cenfus taken of the Men of Rome, that are 
mentioned by Lzvy in the Epitomes of his Books ſtill ex- 
tant ; for 'tis noted in that of his 98th Book, in the 682d 
Year of the City, that the Number was no lefs than four 
hundred and fifty thouſand Men, but in the Year 706, on 
Czfar's Return from his ViRory over Pompey, the Num- 
| ber was reduced to one hundred and fifty thouſand ; fo 
that the City of Rome alone, and chiefly by theſe Con- 
rentions, loſt two full Thirds of her People, and ſhe ſtill 
continued to lofe by the enfuing Wars after Czſar's Death, 
carried on by Ofavius (afterwards Auguſtus) and Anthony, 
azainſt Brutus and Caſſius, &, | 
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to find the beſt and ſureſt Means, to make the 


” - Burthen of it fit as eaſy on us as poſſible. Tho” 
for your Part, Iam aſſured, that as you bear 


all Accidents and Events with the greateſt Firm- 
neſs and Moderation ; ſo you will equally diſ- 


penſe w'th all the Inconveniencies that can at- | 
tend this State. But as I reſolved to write on the 


Subject, you ( Atticus) of all Men appeared to 


me the moſt worthy and proper to whom I 


could inſcribe it ; for being made yours, we may 


in common apply it to both our Advantages. 


(5) And as to my own Part in it, I muſt oOWn, 


Wy (5) In what Year of his Life Cicero wrote this excellent 


little Tract, does not clearly appear. He was born in the 
647th Year of Rome; . Cejar made himſelf Maſter of 
the Empire after his Return from Egypt in the 706th Year; 
after which Cicero wrote moſt of his Philoſophical Diſcour- 
ſes. From his Preface to his 24 Book De Divinatione, we 
find, that this was compoſed after his Academics, his Books 
De Finibus, his Tuſculan Dueflions, and thole De Natura 
Deerum : And from the ſame and others Hints' we alſo 


learn, that it was wrote before thoſe of De D:vinatione, his 


Lelius, or of Friendſhip, his excellent Officiis, and his Book 
De Fate ; all which we find were wrote after Cz/ar's Death. 


[Vide his Preface to Lelivs, De Officiis, Lib. 2. and his | 


Preface to that De Fato.]* Tis therefore pobable he wrote this 


in the laſt Year of Czſar's Life, who was murther'd on the 


Ides (the 15th Day ) of March, A. U. 709, that is in 
Cicero's 632d Year. He was himſelt murther'd in his 64th 
Year, by Order of M. Anthony, the next Year after Cz/ar's 
Fall, —_— wy 
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the Thoughts that flowed on me from the Sub- 


je, in compoſing it, proved ſo entertaining 
and delightful to me, that they have not only 
diveſted the Proſpect of Old Age, now before 
us, of every thing ſhocking or frightful, but 


they have rendred my Expedtations of it even 


agreeable and comfortable. We therefore can 


never ſufficiently admire the Excellency of Phi- 


loſophy ; to whoſe DiQates whoever ſubmits, 
he will never find himſelf at a Loſs in any Stage 


or Condition of Life, to render it not only fup- 
portable, but eaſy. But on other Philoſophical 
Subjects I have already wrote ſeveral Tracts, 


and ſhall ſtill continue to write. This on Old 
| Age (as 1 have ſaid) I dire& to you. I chooſe 


for my cheif Speaker in it (not (6) T:thonus, as 


| (6) Tithonus was ſaid to be the Son of Laomedon, King 
of Troy, of ſuch admirable Beauty, that, according to the 
Fictions of the Poets, Aurora the Goddeſs of the Morn- 
ing, fell in Love with him. And of her he obtained, that 
he might live very long; which he did to that Degree, 
that wearing gradually away, he ſhrunk at length into a 
Graſshopper. "The Moral of which is plain, 7. e. That 
T :ithonus was very comely in his Youth, an early Riſer, and 


_ regular in his Life; that by theſe Means he attained to a 


great Old Age, in which he fill preſerved his Agility, but 
grew very thin, and became vaſtly altered from bis forme? 


State, When in his Bloom. 


Ariſjto 


- 


Ariſto of Chio did; for a fabulous Perſon would 
- take off from the Weight of it; but)Old (7) Mar- 
cus Cato; that the Reſpect paid to his Name and 
: Character, 
E (7) Mars Porcius Cato] of which Name there were 
| two Perſons very famous in the Roman Hiſtory: and the 
Lives of both are in P/utarch, an Author now in the Hands | 
of moſt Engh/h Readers of Hiſtory. But of the Eldeſt, who { 


is the Perſon intended here by Cicero, I ſhall add the follow- , 
ing Account from the great Hiſtorian L:vy, whoſe Work ; 
| 


is not yet ſo common in our Language. In /:b. 39. c. 40. 
ſpeaking of the Eleftion of Cenſors, in the 570th Year of 
_ theCity, for which there ſtood ſix Candidates of the Nobili- 
ty, and as many of the Commons, of whom Cato was one ; | 
(and he was perfetly Novus Homo, aNew Man; ſo they call- k 
ed thoſe of obſcure Families who got Offices in the State; but i 
New as he was, he had been Conſul 11 Years before, in the = 
' 3b6thof his Age:) The Hiſtorian, I ſay, having named the 4 
' 12 Candidates, proceeds thus : < But Jarcus Porcius. Cato - 
' _ « had vaſtly the Advantage of them all, as well of the Pa- | 1 
; « tricians as the Plebeians of the greateſt Families.” {For 
| there were illuſtrious ones of the latter as well as of the 
| former.] © This Man (fays he) was Maſter of ſuch na- 
— * tural Abilities, and of ſo much Spirit, that where-ever 
| ** he had been born, he would have made his Fortune. 
2"  * He was ſkilld in every Art, both of publick and private 
© © Life, and equally in Afﬀairs of both City and Country. 
* Some have roſe by their Knowledge in the Law, others 
_ < by Eloquence, and others by their military Atchieve- 
| © ments: But he was fo equally qualihed for them all, that 
> | © one would think him born to that alone, whatever it was, 
t | * thathe took in Hand. As a Soldier he was brave, and 
r | * ſignalized his Courage' in many Engagements-; and 
* whenadvanced to the higheſt Poſts, a no leſs conſum- 


” «© mate General. In Peace, when conſulted in Matters of 
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- Character, may give the greater Force and Au- 


thority to what is ſaid. At his Houſe I ſuppoſe 


(8) __ and Lalius to be met, expreſſing their 
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cc Right, he ſhewed the higheſt Skill ; and in pleading a 
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| Cauſe no leſs Eloquence. Nor did this appear during 


his Life only as in thoſe whoſe Talentsin the Way flou- 
riſh and die with them; for his remain and live conſe- 
crated to Futurity in his Writings of every kind ; as his 
extant Orations, as well in Defence of himſelf, as both 
for and againſt others, fully ſhew © For he gave his Ad- 
verſaries Work, both by his Impeachments and his Vin- 
dications : And indecd he was rather too much engaged 
in Contention : Noris it eaſy to ſay, whether the Nobi- _ 
lity bore harder on him, or he on the Nobility : For his 


natural Temper, it muſt be owned, was ſomewhat of 
the harſheſt, and his Tongue of the freeſt. But then he had 


a Soul impenetrable to all the Allurements of Pleaſure ; 
moſt rigidly . honeſt and unblemiſhed, above courting 

the Favour of Men, and no leſs contemning Riches. For 
Parfimony, and for Patience in Fatigues and in Dangers, 
his Conſtitution both of Body and Mind ſeeemed firm as 
Iron; and ſuch as even Old-Age, to which all things 
yield, could not break or ſubdue : For in his 86th Year 
he had a publick Oration in his own Defence, which he 
alſo put in Writing; and in his goth, he impleaded Szr- 
vins Galba before the Commons.” "Thus wrote Z:vy of 


Cato above a Hundred Years after his Death. From which 


 CharaQter we may obfſerye Cicero made a moſt proper Choice 
* + of his Speaker, and the following Diſc 


ſe will be found as 


juſtly to ſuit the Character, Other Partdyylars of his Life 


will occur jurther on ; [for ſome of which, ſee Note 56s 
71, 89, &c.] The Word he alludes to for his Name, 1s 
Cantus, which ſ1gnitics (iT nPers cautious, cunning. The 

other 
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Wonder to the Old Man, how he could with 


ſuch Eaſe and Chearfulneſs ſupport the Weight 


of his Years; to which he fully anſwers them. 
And if his Language pens ſomewhat refined. 


here, 


_ Other of the ſame Name was his Great Grandſon, by his Son 


Marcus and Tertia, Paulus Mmilius's Daughter, both men- 
tioned hereafter, called Cato Fumor, or Uticenffs, from the 
Place of his Death ; who for his Virtues gained a greater 
Reputation, and became more famous, even than his Ance- 


ſtor ;' of whom (fincehis Life, as I have ſaid, is in Plutarch) 
| Iſhall here only give this ſhort CharaQter from Yelleius Pa- 
 terculus, an old Roman Hiſtorian, who wrote about 75 Year 
after his Death; and in Book 2. chap. 35. ſpeaks thus of 
him: © He was the very Image of Virtue itſelf ; in his Diſ- 


&« poſition more like a God than Man; who never did a good 
« "Thing that he might be ſeen to do it, but becauſe he 
& could not act otherwiſe ; whoſe only Rule in Life was 
« Tuſtice ; untouched with any human Vice and ever in 
« himſelf ſuperior to every Attack of Fortune.” TI ſhall alſo 


further obſerve, that He is the principal Hero of Lucar' b 


Pharſalia, a Poem never finiſhed, but generally wrote with 
a true Spirit of Liberty, even under the Tyranny of Nero ; 
but it coſt the Author his Life. In the gth Book of that 
Poem, after a moſt beautiful Character of that excellent 


great Man, the Poet concludes (according to the Religion 


of that Time, when Rome took upon it to people Heaven 
with Gods, as it now does with Saints to be pray'd to) 
with thoſe moſt remarkable Lines : 


Ecce parens verus patrie, dignifſimus aris 
Roma tuis, per quem nunquam jurare pudebit, 
Et quem fi fketeris unquam cervice ſolutd 
Tunc olim fattura Deum ————— 
C.-2 | Thus 
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12 TuuLy's Diſcourſe 
here, above what we meet with in his own 


Writings, I defire it may be attributed to his 
learning Greek, and reading their Authors; on 


which, 'tis well known, he ſpent much Time 


and 
Thus engliſhed by N. Rowe: 

His Country's Father here, O Rome, behold, _ 

Worthy thy Temples, Prieſts, and Shrines of Geld ; 
Tf ter thou break thy lordly Ma after” s Ceits 

If Liberty be ver reflor'd again, 

Him thou ſhall place in the divine Abodes, 
Swear by his holy Name, and rank him with thy Gods. 
To avoid ſeeing the Subverſion of the Liberties of Rome, 
_ hekilfd himſelf, in the 49th Year of his Age. Livy Epit. 

lib. 114. 

(8) Scipio and Lelivus.} There were two Pairs of auf. 
trious Romans of theſe Names, noted for their mutual Friend- 
ſhip. The firſt flouriſhed in the Time of, and ated very 
oreat Parts in the 2d Punic or Carthaginian War : For this 
Scipio was the Man to whom Rome not only ow'd its own 
Deliverance and Safety, but nearly all her Advantages and 
Conqueſts over the Carthaginians ; who, after they had 
brought that City to the very Brink of Ruin, were after- 
wards obliged, and principally by the Condutt of Sczpzo, to + 
| ſubmit to hard Conditions of Peace ; [ſee Note 24. & 29.] 
For which he afterwards bore the Name of Scipio Africanus_ 
| as the Conqueror of Afric : And inall theſe Actions Lelius 
was his almoſt inſeparable Companion. But the Pair of the 
ſame Names here intended by Cicero, were two Generations | 
younger. This Scipio was the real Son of the Great Paulus 
Emilius, whoſe Life is amongſt thoſe of Plutarch, [ſee Note 
24.] but was, after the Manner of the Romans, adopted by 
the Son of the firſt Great Scip:o Africanus ;, who, being him- 
= ſelf 


o: Orin Ace. I3 


and Pains in his latter Days. In this Diſcourſe 
however, you have my own Sentiments on the 
Subject, 


ſelf but of a <is Confſtitutionof Body, for aSonto ſucceed 


” 


| him, choſe one of that illuſtrious Family of the Am: : 
Hence laying down his paternal Name, he according to 
Cuſtom, took that of the Family he was grafted into ; and 
afterwards, for his Conqueſt and Demolition of Carthage in 
the 3d Punic War [ſee Note 29.] he alſo bore the Name of 
Scipio Africanus ; but to diſtinguiſh him from his Grand- 
father, he was called Africanus Funior, and frequently 


from his own Father's Name Scipio Amilianus, He had 


alſo the Title of Newmantinus given him from his Re- 
duction, or more properly, the utter Deſtruftion of the 
famous (the glorious) City of Numantia in Spain ; in 
which, as brave a People as ever were known on Earth, 
and who as little deſerv'd it, were utterly deſtroyed, Men, 
Women and Children ; not in open Battle, nor by taking 
the Place by Force ; for the Romans durſt not engage them ; 
but by hemming them in with greater Numbers, and utter- 
ly ſtarving them. Yet this Sp: was in himſelf a moſt ex- 
cellent Perſon, and in all other Reſpects, fave in theſe two 
inhuman Atchievements, the Deſtruction of Carthage and 
of Numantia, which were done in Obedience to the State, 
and were in thoſe Times accounted glorious ; he appears to 
have deſerved the Character given him by the before-men- 
tioned Paterculus, lib. I. c. 12. which is this: ** A Man 


© who equall'd the Virtues of his Grandfather Scipio, andof 


* his own Father Paulus Amilius; who, for every Accom- 
<« pliſhment, either for the Sword or Gown [War or Peace] 
© for his natural Abilities, and his vaſt Improvements of 
< theſe, was undoubtedly the moſt eminent of his Age ; 
<« who, in the whole Courſe of his Life never did, ſpoke 
© of thought a thing that was not worthy of Praiſe.” But 


having 
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Subject, which I give you as Oye) and thus. 
they begin: 


| heving oppoſed the Party of that turbulent "Tribune Carus 
| Gracchus, Brother to his Wife Sempronia, and Grandſon to 
the firſt Great Scipio Africanus before mentioned, by his 
admired Daughter Cornelia, and conſequently this Sci- 
pio's own Firſt Couſin, as was ſhewn before, by his 
Adoption 3 he had been waited on home in full Health by 
the principal Senators, he was the next Morning found 
dead in his Bed, ſtrangled as ſome thought, or, as others, 
poiſoned, and not without his Wife's Privity : Nor was his 
Death further inquired into ; ſuch was the Confuſion of the 
Time. Thus ended that very Great Man, in the 56th 
Year of his Age, and the 625th of the City. Yell. Paterc. 
| lit. 2. G@ 4. & Liv. lib. 59. in arg. & Preinſheim Suppl. 
_ But notwithſtanding all the Opportunities he had of enrich- 
ing himſelf, we find by Aurelius Vifor, that he died but 
| Poor, as Cato alſo did, (ſee Note 89.) which is a further 
| Proof of the Integrity of both. Plutarch wrote the Lives of 
both theſe $c:p:o's, but they are both loſt. 

His Friend Lelus, was Caius Lelius, ſurnamed Saptens, 
the Wiſe, who was Conſul the 614th Year of the City, 
Cicero taking Occaſion from the known Friendſhip between 
him and Scipio, makes him the chief Speaker (as Cato is 
here) in that other fine Dicourſe of his, which bears his 
Name LA LIUS, on the Subject of Friend/hip, wrote after- 
wards, and directed to the ſame T. P, Atticus, with 
this. 


CHAP. 


ou OD Ace. Is 

DAP: 

Caro ſhews how every one may live eaſily and 

chearfully under a Load of Years. 

Sc 1Þ I 0. ALIUS and I, Cato, as we oreat- 
EN Ts Iy admire your Wiſdom and . 

vaſt Compaſs of Knowledge in general, fo we 

have been particularly ſurprized to ſee how very 


_ eaſily and chearfully you bear your great Load 


of Years, for we cannot perceive they give 
you any Manner of Trouble ; while we have 
obſerved others complaining of theirs, as if the 


Burthen were unſupportable. 


Caro. Indeed, my Friends, you place your 
Wonder on a Matter, in which there is little or 
no Difficulty at all; provided proper Meaſures be 


taken init. For know this, that thoſe who have 
_ no Aid or Support within themſelves, to render 


their Lives eaſy, will find every State irkſome : 
While ſuch as are convinced they muſt owe 
their Happineſs to themſelves, and that if they 
cannot find it in their own Breaſts, they wil! 
never meet with it from abroad ; will never 
conſider any thing as an Evil, that is but a ne- 


ceffary Effect of the eſtabliſhed Order of Na- 
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ture; which Old Age moſt undoubtedly is. 
'Tis certainly ſtrange, that while all Men hope 
they may live to attain it, any ſhould find 
Fault with it, when it comes to their Share. 


Yet ſuch is the Levity, Folly, and Perverſeneſs 


of Mankind, that we ſee there is nothing more 
But, oh ! they fay, it has crept on 
us too faſt, and overtaken us ſooner than we 
thought or expected. In the firſt Place, pray 


who put them on thinking wrong ? How can 


they ſay, Old Age creeps faſter on Manhood, 


| than Manhood ſucceeded Youth . and Child-_ 


hood? Or how would it fit lighter at the Age of 


Eight Hundred Years, if that were the Term 


of it, than at Eighty ? For the longer Du- 
ration of the preceding Age, when once 'tis 
paſt, abates Nothing from the Effe&ts of Old 
Age, when come ; nor affords any Relief a- 
gainſt the Follies and Weakneſs of ſuch as 
ſink under it. Wherefore, if you have, as 


you ſay, admired my Wiſdom, (which I wiſh 
were equal to your Opinion of it, and that 1 
truly merited the Name I bear) I know no- 
thing it conſiſts in more effectually than this, 
that I follow Nature, my moſt excellent Guide, 

 ceeding 


— py" 

on Or D AGE. T7 
as my God, and ſubmit to her Power in all 
things ; who if, thro' her Condudt, all the pre- 


_ ceeding Parts of Life have been well performed, 


it is not probable, that ſhe will ſuffer the laſt 


Act, as 'tis common with bad Poets, to wind | 


up ill. But it was abſolutely neceſſary, that 
ſome Term, ſome Period ſhould be ſet; and 
that, as it is with the Fruits of Trees, and of 


the Earth, Seaſons ſhould be allowed for their 


Springing, Growing, Ripening, and at laſt to 
drop. This wife Men will ſubmit to, and 
and chearfully bear : nor could any thing elſe 


be meant by the Stories told of the Giants War- 
Ting againſt the Gods, than Men's Rebelling 


againſt Nature and its Laws. 

LEALIUs. But, Cato, you would highly 
oblige us both (for I may venture to ſpeak for 
Scipio as well as my ſelf, ſince we both hope, 
or doubtleſs wiſh at leaſt, to live to be old in 
our Turn) if you would be pleaſed to inſtruct 
us before-hand, how, and by what Methods, 
we may avoid the Inconveniencies that general- 
ly attend Old Age, fo as to render it the more 
ealy to us, when we reach it. 

Caro. With all my Heart, Lalins, i in caſe 
you both deſire it, 
= T2 ._Scrri0, 
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18 Turlty's Diſcourſe 
Scipio. We both earneſtly deſire it, Cato, 
' If not too troubleſome; for as you are now 
' well advanced towards the End of a long Jour- 
ney, which we probably are to travel after you, 
we would gladly know of you, how you find it, 
in the Stage you are arrived at, 


©: HA P. Ib 


How ve may avoid the Inconveniencies that ge= 


 nerally imbitter Old Age. 


Ca T 0. 


tisfy you. I have indeed been 
divers times in Company with other Old Men, 
my Equals, as you know the Proverb, Birds of a 


Feather will flock together ; when they have been | 


loud in their Complaints of the Inconveniencies 


of Old Age particularly (9) Caius Salinator and 


Spurins Albinus, Men of Conſular Dignity; who 


uſed heavily to lament, that they had out-liv'd 
all the Enjoyments in Life, for which it was 


' worth living; and that they found themſelves 
lighted and forſaken by thoſe who had formerly 
carefſed them, and had treated them with the 
higheſt Reſpe&. But to me ſuch Men appear to 
lay their Charge intirely wrong ; for if what they 


complained of, were owing only to their Years, 
the Caſe muſt be the ſame with me, and all 


other of the like Age : Yet I have known ſeve- 
ral who have lived to be very old, without 
| complaining at all; for they appeared not only 


(9) Salinator was Conſul in the 566th Year, Albinns i in 


the - 568th, but Cats in the 559th Year of the Bowl vec 
Note I7. 
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eaſy, but pleaſed at their being delivered from 


| the Tyranny of their former youthful Paſſions , 
and far from finding themſelves ſlighted, were 
{till honoured and revered by thoſe about them. 


But the true Ground of ſuch Complaints lies 


wholly in the Manner of the Men: For ſuch 


as take Care to be neither peeviſh, humour- 


ſome, nor paſſionate in Old Age, will find it 
tolerable enough ; but a perverſe Temper, a 


fretful or an in-human Dif poſition, will, where- 8 


cver they prevail, ' render any State of Life 
whatſoever unhappy. 


LALIUs, That is very true, Cato, but may 
not ſome alledge, it is your eaſy Circumſtances 
in Life, with your Power and Dignity, that 
produce this happy Effe&, and render your 


Old Age in particular fo eaſy ; but theſe, you 


know, are Advantages that fall but to very few 
People's Share, 
CaTe, 1 confeſs, Lehns, there may be. 


ſomething in what you fay; but the Point lies 


not altogether there: For, as 'tis related of The- 
miftoctes, that a certain (10) Seriphian having on 


{10) One of Swriches, a ſmall barren Iſland in the Egean 


Seay 


ſome 


and not, to himſelf : "Tis true indeed, replied 
Themiftocles ; if T had been born in Seriphos, I 


ſhould never have been great, nor would you, 


if you had been born an Athenian : So, much 
the ſame may be faid of Old Age; for 


| tis certain, that to one oppreſſed with Poverty, 
however otherwiſe qualified, Old Age can never 


prove ealy ; nor to a weak imprudent Perſon, 


however rich, can it be otherwiſe than trouble- 
ſome. But the beſt Support of Old Age, Scipio 


and Lelius, is a well ſpent Life preceding it; a 


Life employed in the Purſuit of uſeful Know- 
ledge, in honourable Actions and the Practice 
of Virtue; in which he who labours to improve 


himſelf from his Youth, will in Age reap the | 
happieſt Fruits of them ; not only becauſe theſe 


never leave a Man, not even in the extreameſt 
Old Age; but becauſe a Conſcience bearing 
© Witneſs that our Life was well ſpent, together 
with the Remembrance of paſt good Actions, 
Z yields an unſpeakable Comfort to the Soul. 


CHAP; 


ſome Difference told him, that if he was great, 
it was owing to the Reputation of his Country, 


I 
Sm 
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CHA P. 1V. 


Exenplifed in the Life of Q. Fazivs 
F MAXIMUS, 


THEN I was a Youth, I took a ong 
Aﬀection for (11) Quintus Maximus, 
who recovered Tarentum, tho' then well ad- 


_ vanced in Years, as if he had been my Equal : 
For, there was in that Great Man, a ſolid Gra- 
vity, tempered with an engaging Sweetneſs ; 

which in his Old Age did not at all alter or 


(1 r) Duintus Pabius Meximas, who, after the } AY : 
had in ſeveralſfucceſſive Battles been defeated at the Rivers 
Trcinus and Trebia, and the Thraſymene Lake, by Annbal, 
was in the 537th Year of Rome, appointed Dictator or ab- 
folute Commander, an Office that legally was to continue 
but Six Months, and for that Time abrogated the Power of 
the Conſul and of all other Magiſtrates, but that of the "I'ri- 
bunes of the People, and of the lower ones, neceſſary for 
adminiftring Juſtice and keeping the Peace ; but under him 


his Maſter lr Horſe had alſo a conſiderable Power. In 


which Time he kept Annibal at a Bay ; conſtantly declin- 


Ing, however provoked, to engage with him ; tho' by the 


Raſhneſs of Minucius, his Maſter of Horſe, inveſted with 
too much Power by the People, all had like to be loft again ; 
and after he laid down, the terrible Battle of Canne was 
fought, wherein $80 Senators and 45,000 of the Roman 
Army fell. Two Years after this, Fab:us was the fourth 
time Conſul, and after fix Years more the fifth, An. Urs. 
545 

abate, 


ys 
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abate. Yet he was not very old, tho' fome- 


_ what ftricken, when I firſt applied myſelf to 


him ; for he was (12) Conſul for the firſt time 
only in the Year after I was born, and in his 
fourth Conſulate I was in the Service, tho' very 
(13) young, at Capua ; five Years after I was 
Quzſtor to Tarentum, then I was made Adile, 
and (14) four Years after, Prztor, when Tud!- 
tanus and Cethegus were Conſuls, and when 


Maximus, being then very old, (1 5, ſpoke for 
the 


(12) In the 521ft Yar of Rome, 233 Ycars before 


 Ghri/t, therefore Cato was born in the 520th. 


(13) Twenty Years of Age. A Pucftor in the City 
was a Treaſurer z in the Army he took an Account of and 


| . received what was gain'd to the Publick from the Enemy ; 


kept Liſts of the Army, and took Accounts of the Slain on 
both Sides. The Adilz's Buſineſs was to Iook after all 
Buildings, public and private, Weights and Meaſures, to 
order the public Games, &c. Pretors were the chief City- 


Magiſtrates in Rome, and abroad were Governors in Civil 


Aftairs. 

(14) At Thirty Years. 

(15) When a Law was propoſed, it was read publickly 
to the People, and then fixed up for three Nundinz, or | 
27 Days; after which the People, being met, ſome Perſon 


of Authority (for it was not allowed to all) who approved 


of the Law, beſides the Propoſer, recommended it to the 
People, in a public Speech. This was called, ſuadere legem 


_ and the Speaker Suaſor legis, as here this Fabius did for the 


Lay here mentioned, the Year before he died, which was 


= 
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the (1 6) Cincian Law againſt Preſents and Fees, 
He was alſo far advanced in Years, when, con- 


tinuing in Arms as if he had beenin his Bloom, 
he commanded the Army againſt Anmbal, and 


by his Patience and declining to fight, broke 
that General's Meaſures, tho' then in his Heat 
of Youth triumphing on his vaſt Succeſles. 
Which our Friend Ernnius Ry expreſſes in 


theſe Lines: : 


One Man our State retriev'd by wiſe Delays; 

For he of Blame regardleſs as of Praiſe, 
His Country's Safety only had in View: \ 
 Hherefore his Fame ſtill more illuſtrious grew, * 
 Andto the vaulted Skies on ſoaring me ens 


But how admirable was his Vigilance, his Skill | 


and Contrivance in the Recovery of (17) Ta- 


 rentum? Soon which I remember, Salinator, 


who, 


in the 551 of Rome, having (as Liv. /. 30. c. 26, hints, 
but gives it not as certain)-born the Office of Augur for 62 
Years. 

(16) A Law propoſed by Marcus Cindi, the Tribune, 
that thoſe who Fes Cauſes, ſhould take no Fees nor 
Rewards. 

(17) Tarentum or Tarentus, a great City, fitute to the 
Head of the great Bay of that Name, now Taranto, was ſur- 
render'd to the Conſul Papirius, in the Year of Rome 482, 
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Caſtle, telling Fav:us boaſtingly in my Hearing, 


two kandred ſeventy-two Years before Chrit, after Pyrrhus 
had left it but with a Garriſon of Eprrotes in it; of whom 


_ the City being tired, ſubmitted to the Romans; by whom, 
_ for the abuſive Treatment of their Ambaſſadors about nine 
_ Years before, they were then beſieged. In the 24 Punic 
War, in the 542d Year of Rome, ſome Conſpirators in the 
City, incenſed at their Hoſtages being put to Death in 
Rome, for attempting to make their Eſcape, betrayed it to 


Annibal; Which was very much owing to the Neg- 
ligence of Salinator, then Governor of it. Livy, lib. 25, 


tells the Story particularly, without mentioning or blaming 
| the Governor, whom he does not name; ſparing him pro- 


|bably in regard to his Family ; But Polybius, in the Ex- 


cerpta we have of his 8th Book, is much more particular, 


| and ſays he was drunk the Evening of the Night it was 
| taken. | For this Reaſon it is probably, and becauſe Spurius 


Albinus had gained fo ill a Character for his Conduct in the 


Army, that Cicero makes Cato mention theſe two particu- 


larly, in Page 19 of this, to their Diſadvantage. 'The 
Words which Cato here ſays he heard Salinator himſelf utter, 
Plutarch in Catd's Life ſays were ſpoke in the Senate: He 


doubtleſs meant, that if he had not defended the Caſtle 


(which he did bravely enough) Fabius could not have reco- 
vered the Town. But that does not at all appear : It was 


regained much as it was loſt, viz. by Treachery, but of a 
meaner ſort ; for it was betray'd by its Governor's Love to 
a young Woman in the City, that had a Brother in the 


Reman Army, who under , Fabius laid the Plot. Annibal 
was the Contriver of the firſt Delivery, and Fabius of the 


ſecond ; upon the News of which Ann:bal only dropt this. 


Expreſſion, << Well (fays he) I ſee the Romans have alſo 


their Annibals, ” See Livy ib. 27- and Plutarch in the Life ” 


of Fabius, | 
E | that 


who, having loſt the Town, and fled, into the 
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that if it had not been for him, he would not 
have gained Tarentum : 'Tis very true, replied 


 Fabius, ſmiling, for if you had not loſt it,, I 


ſhould not have recover'd it.' Nor did he Re + 


cel in Arms more than in Civil Afﬀairs ; for 


when Conſul the ſecond time, his Collegue 
SPUT1US Servilius refuſing to concern himſelf, he 
(18) reſolutely oppoſed Caius Flaminius, the 
Tribune of the People, in his Attempt to divide 
amongſt the Commons the Lands taken from 


the Piceni and Gauls. And tho' he was him- 


ſelf (19) Augur, he freely declared, that the 
beſt Auſpices were always to a& for the Good 
of the State, and the worſt to a&t againſt it. 


| Many were the Excellencies I obſerved in that | 


(13) The ſecond Decad of Livy being loſt, this I think 


' 18 no where elſe mentioned. 


(19) The Romans were ſo exceedingly ſuperſtitious, that Þ 
they would undertake nothing of Moment without ſome 
previous Divination. For this they had Augurs Auſpices 


_ and Auruſpices appointed. The Augurs were the Chief, 


of whom there was a College, conſiſting at firſt, by Romulus's 
Inſtitution, of only three, but afterwards gradually increaſed 


. to nine, and under the Emperors, to fifteen. Their Bufi- 


neſs was to pronounce good or ill Luck from the Flight or 
Chirping or Noiſe of Birds; the Feeding of Chickens kept 
for that Purpoſe, &c. For moſt groſs Inſtances of this | 


Superſtition of theirs, ſee Plutarch in the Life of Marcellus, 
near the Beginning. . 


Great 


Tyr 59 
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Great Man; but none with more Wonder than 
' his Behaviour on the Death of his Son Marcus, 


a Perſon of very great Merit, who had alſo been 


| Conſul. I have by me the Funeral Oration he 

himſelf compoſed and ſpoke at his (20) Funeral 

Pile; which as often as I look on, I can ſcarce 
| think even the greateſt of the Philoſophers 


worthy to be compared to him, Nor was he 
great in public Life only ; for he excelled yet 


_ more in private, and within his own Walls ; | 
How noble where his Diſcourſes there! How 


inſtructive his Precepts! What a vaſt Know- 


ledge of Antiquity was he poſſefled of ! How 
_ {killd in the Laws, and in Augury! For a Ro- 
man, he was very learned ; and he had treaſured 
_ up in his Memory, not only all the Wars of 
Rome, but thoſe of other Nations. And I was 


on all Occaſions ſo very deſirous of hearing him 


ſpeak; as if I then foreſaw, what has ſince 
- accordingly proved too true ; that when he was 
_ once taken from us, I ſhould never find another 


Man to improve by. 


£20) The Dead Bodies of the Romans were commonly 


burnt in a Funeral Pile, at which the neareſt Friend of the 


Deceaſed, if, of Note, made a Funeral Oration, which 


was generally a Panegvric. on the Deceaſed and his Family, 
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C3 A Pa Vs 
And other eminent Men, Philoſophers and 
es , 3 
UT you may wonder, perhaps, that on 
this Occaſion I ſhall run ſo largely into the 
Praiſes of Fab:us. The only reaſon 1s, that from 
this Account of him, you may be convinced, 
| that it would be almoſt impious to imagine, 
the Old Age of a Perſon, who thus afted and 
behaved to the laſt, can be eſteemed unhappy. 
'Tis true, that all Men can't be Scipio's or Fa- 
bius's, to have the Pleaſure of refleting on ſuch 
great Actions in their paſt Life, as their taking 
_ of Towns, or their Victories by Land or Sea, 
and their Triumphs for them. Nor is this at 
_ all neceſlary to Man's Happineſs : For a calm 
_ contemplative Life, or a Life well and virtu- 
ouſly ſpent in the juſt Diſcharge of one's im- 
mediate Duty in any Station, will ever be at- 
| tended with a Serenity of Mind in Old Age: 
Such a Life as we learn Plato led, who died at 
his Studies in the Eighty-firſt Year of his Age: 
Such as that of T/ocrates, who is ſaid to have 
wrote his Oration, called the (21) Panathenazc, 
| WD - 
(21) 1focrates was Contemporary with Socrates, Plate, 


&c. at Athens: He taught Rhetoric or Oratory in a private 
pchool, 
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in his Ninety-fourth Year, and ts have lived 
Five Years after ; whoſe Maſter, (22) Gorgtas 
of Leontium, lived One Hundred. and- Seven 
Years, and till his Death never left off his Stu- 
| dies. This Man being aſked, how at ſuch an 
| Age he could think Lite deſirable, anſwered, 
Becauſe he had no Reaſon to complain of Life, 


School, and many of the greateſt Men of the Age, were his 
Scholars. This Panathenaic is one of his Orations, which 
we have yet extant; it is by much the longeſt of them all; 
the Subject is, the Commendation of his Countrymen the 
Athenians, and to prove their Merit, in reſpe& to the reſt 
of Greece, was greater than that of the Lacedemontans : To- 
wards the End of it he ſays, He then wanted but three 

Years of a Hundred : Of which 'tis ſtrange, that neither | 
| his Commentator J/elfius or Fabricius have taken any | 
| Notice, tho' they both quote this Paſſage of Cicero for his 

Ape. [See Note 43d towards the End.] Philstratus ſays, he 
| died of Grief, on hearing the Athenians had loſt the Battle 


| of Cheronea. (Which was fought againſt Philip of Mace- 


F don.) Olympiad. 110. 3. the 415th Year of Rome. 
| (22) Gorgias was of Leontium in Sicaly ; he went about 
© the Cities of Greece, teaching the young Men Oratory, and 


| the Philoſophy of that Time, for very high Pay. He is 
| faid to have been the firſt who offered to ſpeak extempore, 
| to any Subject that ſhould be propoſed to him. He was 


b much honoured, tho* Plato in a Dialogue that bears his 
' Name, expoſes him for his Preſumption. His Statue was 
erected in Gold in the Pythian "Temple: Pliny Iib. 33. 


Cc. 4. ſays, by himſelf, and at his own Charge; but Phil/tra- 


| tus, Cicero, de Orat. lib. 3. and others, ſay, it was done 
by the Publick. Pliny adds, that it was erected in the 70th 
Z Olympiad. 7. e. about the 254th Year of Rome. 


nor 
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| nor did he feel any real Inconveniency from 
| Age: An Anſwer truly noble, and worthy of | 
_ a great and learned Soul. It is the Weak and 

Fooliſh only, who impute to Old Age what is 

purely owing to themſelves. Emmus, whom I | 
juſt now quoted, was far from this ; for in theſe | 

Lines, a | 


As the fooiſt Racer, that has often run 
Th Olympic Courſe, and oft the Prize has won, F 
Reſts quiet in Old-Age, when his fleet Labour”s done; 


' He compares his own Old Age to that of a noble 

Race-Horſe, which, after his Victories, was 
allowed to live at Eaſe. But you cannot but 
remember the Man himſelf ; for now, under 
| the late Conſuls Titus Flaminius and Marcus At- 
Zilius, it is but nineteen Years ſince his Death, 
which happen'd in the Conſulate of Marcus 
Philippus the ſecond time, and Serv:lus Capio; 
the ſame Year that I, then Sixty-five Years of 
Age, with a firm clear Voice, and full Strength 
of (23) Sides, os for and carried the 


(24) Ve- 
(23) By many Paſſages in Clans and others of the An- 


cients, we find Strength of Sides as well as Voice, was ab- iÞ_ 


ſolutely required in an Orator ; ; tor they very: properly uſed 
the 
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(24) Voconian Law, Ennius, then at the Age of 


” © Seventy Years (for ſo long he lived) bore thoſe 


two heavy Loads, as moſt Men would account 


them, vis. Age and Poverty, in ſuch a Man- 
ner; that -he really appeared rather delighted, 
than to be at all uneaſy under them, 


Y 


the Word Sides, as we do Lungs : I ſay, very properly, be- | 


cauſe the Lungs have in themſelves no manner of Force ; 


but their whole Motion TO on the Muſcles of the Sides 


and Breaſt. 
(24) The Yoconian Law: was, that no Woman ſhould en- 


_ joy by Will, more than one Fourth Part of an Eftate of a 


full Rate or Cenſe, that is, of 100,000 Seſterces, which j iS 
about 800 Pounds Sterling. 
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C H A P. vi. 


The Argument that Old Ave diſables Mer from 


Buſineſs, &c. d; feuſſed and confuted. 


UT on conſidering the Subject we are 
upon, I find their are four Jnconvenien- 
cies charged on Old Age, whith; they fay, 
render it unhappy. One 1s, that it diſables 


Men from Buſineſs ; another, that it renders the | 


Body infirm ; the third, that it deprives us of the 
Pleaſures of Life ; and laſtly, that it borders on | 
Death. Now let us examine the Weight of | 
each of theſe ſeperately, and ſee how far the | 


| Complaint is juſt. *Tis faid, it difables from 


Buſineſs : But pray what kind of Buſineſs ? Is 
it ſuch as Youth is capable of? And becauſe 
Men have not {till the ſame bodily Strength they 
had in Youth, are they therefore uncapable of 
what 1s properly the Buſineſs of Age? Did Fa. 
bizs, think you, do nothing ? Did your Father 
(2 5) Lucius Paulus, Scipio, my dear deceaſed 
Son's 


(25) Lucius Paulus Amilius had by his firſt Wife Papiria, 
two Sons and two Daughters mention'd in Hiſtory ; and 
and putting her away (without aſſigning any other Reaſon 
for it, than Julius Ceſar on the like Occaſion did after- 
wards, by holding out his new Shoe, and aſking if it was F 


not handſome, but did they know where it pinch'd him *) 
he | 


Son's Father-in-Law, do nothing? Did the (26) 
Fabricit, the (27) Curii, the (28) Coruncanit, 


he married a ſecond ; he alſo gave away theſe two Sons, to 
be adopted (after the Roman Manner) into other Families : 
The younger was adopted by $cip7o, the Son of the Great 
| Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus before-mentioned, and is 
' the Perſon here ſpoke to. [See Note 8.] The other Son of 
Paulus was adopted into the F amily of Fabius Maximus, 
| and became alſo famous: One of the Daughters, named 
 Tertia, was married to Cats's Son Marcus here mentioned 
[ſee Note 89] who died a few Years before ; the other 
Daughter was married to one of the Tubers's of a very poor, 
| but virtuous Family. [See Plutarch in Paulus Amilius.] 
| He loſt two Sons juſt at the time of his Triumph over Per- 
ſeus, King of Macedon ; both of them by his ſecond Mar- 
riage, the one of fourteen Years, five Days before the 
Triumph, and the other of twelve Tears, within three 
Days after it ; ſo that he had none left to ſucceed him in 
Name, or in his own Family. He was in all things a great 
Man in himſelf, but unhappily the Miniſter of the Senate's 
Severity, in executing their Commands upon the Eprotes, 
for joining with Perſeus, after they had ſubmitted to Rome. 
| For his Army in one Day plunder'd 70 of their Towns, 
and took 150,000 Captives, whom they ſold for Slaves ; 
and from the Prey each Horſeman had (as Livy ſays, /:b. 
45. c. 34.) four hundred Denariz, about L. 12. 10. Sterling, 
and each Footman half as much. Tis therefore ſtrange 
that Plutarch (in Paul. Ami.) ſhould fay, they had but 
eleven Denarii, or about 6 s. 104 each. But into the 
Publick Treaſury he brought 13 5,000 1b. Weight of Silver, 
and 13,860 Pound of Gold, all carried in Baſkets before 


him, with other vaſt Riches beſides, in his Triumph, which 
was exceeding ſplendid. 
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and ſuch other Old Men, do nothing, wh 
by their Counſels and Authority they ſup- 
0 ported 


(26) Ciel Fabricius Luſcinius, with the din here 
named, were all famous in the Time of the War with 
- Pyrrhus ; the Time when Rome ſeemed to be at its Height 
of Glory for Virtue ; tho' they were much more ſo after- 
wards for Conqueſt and Empire. Fabricius was Conſul 
twice, viz. in the-472d, and 476th Years of Rome, and 
he triumphed twice : Pyrrhus landing with Forces in [taly 
to afſiſt the Tarentines againſt the Romans gained the firſt 

| Battle againſt the Conſul Albinus ; but being convinced, in 
that Engagement, of the Roman Bravery, he was rather de- 
firous, upon his Victory, to make an honourable Peace for 
| himſelf, and a ſafe one for his Allies of /taly, than to pro- - 
ſecute the War. Fabricius being ſent to redeem the Roman 
' Captives, was treated with the utmoſt Civility by Pyrrhus 
who preſſed him (being known to be very poor) to accept 
of a Preſent of Gold, as a Token of Friendſhip only ; but 
he obſtinately refuſed it: The next Day he endeavour'd to 
terrify him with an Elephant, but in vain. Pyrrhus gave 
200 Captives their Ffeedom without Redemption :. To the 
reſt (about 1600) he gave Liberty to go home to keep'their 
Saturnalia (Feſtivals kept in December, like the modern 
Chriſtmas) on Fabricius's Word that they ſhould return, if 
Peace were not made, or they were not redeemed ; which 
they did punCEtually at the Day. When Cenſor, he was 
very ſevere, and turn'd Ryfinus (a Man of great Merit, 
| who had been twice Conſul and DiRtor, and had triumph- 
ed) out of the Senate; for no other Crime, than that he 
had Ten Pounds of Silver-Plate in his Houſe ; a Piece (as 
was then judged) of intolerable Luxury ; on which Pl. 
Max. (lib. 2. c. 9.) is pleaſant : And this is mention'd in 
Oy $ Epit. 4b. bs Yet Fabricius had a ſmall Silver Salt, 
| _ and 
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ported and ſteered the Common - wealth ? 


- (29) Appius Claudius was not only old, but had. 
alſo 


and a little Silver Cup with a Horn Foot to it, which he 
had received of his Anceſtors, and kept for his Libations 
_ or Sacrifices. On his Return from Pyrrhus, he was firſt. 
made Lieutenant to the Conſuls, and the next Year Con- 


ſul; being then General, Pyrrhus's Phyſician (whom Plu- 
tarch calls Tim:xchares, others Nictas} coming into the Ro- 
man Camp, offered to Fabricius for a ſuitableReward to pot- 


ſon Pyrrhus ; which he heard with Deteſtation, and (as 


Plutarch, in Pyrrhus's Life, relates it) revealed it dire&tly to 


 Pyrrhus, in a very handſome Letter, which he gives there; 
but by others 'tis told variouſly, tho' all agree in the Sub- 


ſtance of the Story. 
(27) Manius Curius Dentatus was thrice Conſul. In the 


Faſti he is mark'd as if he had been four times, but it does. 
not appear he was more than thrice. His firſt Conſulate 


was in the 464th Year of Roe, and he then triumphed 
twice in the ſame Year, vz. over the Samnites and the Sg. 


bines. The ſecond time [mark'd the 3d] was in the Year | 


479, fifteen Years after the firſt ; he then fought with, and 
intirely routed Pyrrhus, after his Return from S:cly to 


{taly; upon which Pyrrhus abandon'd his new Allies, quit- 


ted /taly, and failed to his own Country Epirus, leaving 
only a Garriſon in Tarentum; and Curivs led a Triumph 
for his Victory. Curius was made Con{lu! again the next 


Year, to oppoſe Pyrrhzus, in caſe he ſhould return, as he 


pretended to the Tarentines. He had moſt of the Glory of 
this War. But he was no leſs famous for his great Modeſty, 
and contented Poverty; of which an Inſtance is given 


in this Diſcourſe, in c. 16. His Farm, on which he 


lived, and wholly depended, conſiſted only of ſeven Ra- 
man Fugera, or about four Engliſh Acres and an half, 
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alſo the Misfortune to be blind ; yet he, when 
the Senate ſeemed inclin'd to make a Peace, 
and enter into an Alliance with Pyrrhus, had 
Courage enough to expreſs himſelf to the 
Senſe which Enmus gives us in his Annals in 
Verſe: 


What Frenzy now has your wild Minds poſſe - 
You, who were * erſt with ſageſt Counſels bleft, 
Yourſekves on ſure Deſtruttion thus to throw ! 


With the reſt that follows ; ſpoke with great 
Strength and Gravity; for you know the Poem: 


as others in that Neighbourhood then did; and being 
offered more by the Senate, he refuſed it, ſaying (as Pliny, 
lib. 18. c. 3. has it) that he was a dangerous Citizen 
[perniciofus civis] whom ſeven Fugera could not ſuffice ; 
for (he adds) that was the Quantity affigned to the Com- - 
mons, after the Expulfion of the Kings. ' 
' (28) Titus Coruncanius was Conſul in the 474th Year of 
Rome, the firſt Year that Pyrrhus attack'd and beat the Ro- 
mans; But he was not in the Battle himſelf, but at the 
Head of another Army warring with the T»ſcans, whom he 
vanquiſhed, and had a Triumph for it, 

(29) Appius Claudius Czcus was Conſul in the 446th 
Year of Rome, and again in the 457th. In the 473d Year 
he was carried to the Senate in a Chair on that Occafion, 
having, becauſe of his Blindneſs, left it for many Years. 

His Speech is in Plutarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus, He © 
 mention'd again, in Ch. x1. | 


* Ennius's Stile was very old. 


But 
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But the Speech itſelf that Appius then made in 
the Senate, is ſtill extant in his own Words. 
And this Part he acted no leſs than ſeventeen 
Years after he was the laſt time Conſul, which 
was ten Years after the firſt : And before he was 
Conſul the firſt time, he had been Cenſor. 
Which ſhews, that in the Time of Pyrrhus's | 
War he muſt have been very old ; yet this Ac- 


count of him we have from our Anceſtors. 


'They talk idly therefore, who pretend that RO 


diſables from Buſineſs. They might with as 


much Juſtice aſſert, that a Pilot on board a Ship 
does nothing, becauſe he neither mounts the 
' Shrouds, hawls the Ropes, nor works at the 


Pamp ; but without any bodily Labour, minds 
only the Steerage, and directs the Helms-Man; 
which is of more Importance to the Ship's Pre- 
ſervation, than the Work of all the reſt be- 
ſides. Por 'tis neither by bodily Strength, nor 


Swiftneſs, nor Agility, that momentous Afﬀairs 
are carried on; but by Judgment, Counſel, and 


Authority : The Abilities for which are fo far 
from failing in Old Age, that they truly increaſe 


with it. Unleſs you imagine that I, who, 


when I was in the ſeveral Stations of a Soldier, 
of Tribune, of Lieutenant General, and of Con- 
ſul, 


KL 
ful, perſonally active in the War, am now idle 
and do nothing, becauſe I am no longer, as for- 


TuLLy's Diſuirſe 


merly, in the Field. But tho' not there, it will 


be allowed, I believe, that I am employed at 


leaſt to as much Advantage at home. I now 


direct in the Senate what our Armies are to do 


abroad, and lay down the Plan before-hand, 


| how our dangerous Rival, Carthage, that I am 


fure has been long meditating further Miſchief, 


is to be prevented in her Deſigns, and effeftually 


humbled. For I ſhall ever think, while that 
Place ftands, it will be contriving our Ruin; and 
that nothing but its total Deſtruction, can pre- 
ferve Romein aflouriſhing Condition, ſecure. And 
the Glory of acompUnning this, (30) Scipio, 
I hope 

(30) Carthage (tis ſaid) was built by Dido from Tyre, 


about 70 Years before Rome. Both theſe Cities increaſing 
vaſtly in Strength and Power, became jealous of each other. 


| Their firſt War began in the 490th Year of Rome, 264 be- 


fore Chri/t, and continued 23 Years: The Carthaginians 
being worſted in this long and bloody War, were on the 
Peace obliged to pay the Romans a yearly Tribute of 1200 
Talents [about 225,000 7. Sterl.] and to give up all their 
Claim to the Iſlands between 1taly and Afric, as Sicily, Sar- Þ 
dinia, &c. Tired with this Tribute, 24 Years after the | 
Peace, at the Inſtances of Annibal, a ſecond War was com- | 
'menced, in which that General led an Army of 100,000 | 
Foot and Horle, trom Spain thro' Gaul into [taly z and gain- 
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I hope the immortal Gods have reſerved for 
you ; that what ng excellent Grandfather 
made 


[ 
j 


ing many great Battles, and over-running the whole Coun- 
try, had nearly put an End to Rome. In Spain alſo the two 
Scipio” 5, endeavouring to prevent Haſdrubal from marching 
to join Annibal in Hah, were with their Armies cut to 
Pieces, [ſee Note 97.] after which none caring to venture 
thither, Publius Cornelius Scipio, mention'd before atNote 7, 
Son of Publius one of thoſe Scipis's, and Nephew to the 


other, being then but 24 Years of Age, offered himfelfz 


and tranſporting ſome few Forces over thither, with the 
few ſcattered Remains of the Romans, which he collected, 


he had in five Years Time ſuch Succeſs, that he not only 
intirely defeated Haſdrubal, but expelled all the Carthagini- 


ans from Spain : He then propoſed to tranſport the Army 
into Afric, to draw Annibal out of Italy; but the Senate, 
thinking the Attempt too deſperate, would not furniſh him 
him either with Men or Money for the Expedition : Upon 
which, borrowing Money on his private Credit, and per- 
ſwading may who admired his Virtues, to accompany him, 
he made up a ſmall! Army of Volunteers, failed over to 
Afric, there gained over to the Roman Intereſt Maſmiſ//a, 
a King in Afric, who continued faithful to the Romars 
above 60 Years; and had ſuch vaſt Succeſs, that Annibal 
with his Forces was obliged to quit tay, and haſten home 
to ſave his own Country ; but there he was alſo intirely de- 
feated. The Carthaginians, as they had begun before this 
Battle to ſue for Peace, on the Loſs of it ſubmitted to the 
hard Terms the Senate of Rome impoſed on them, in the 
17th Year after this ſecond War began. But the City 


> flouriſhing in Trade, and ftill growing in Wealth and 


Power, gave ſome of [Rome perpetual Apprehenfſions, leſt 
ſome "Furn of Fortune might enable them to be even with 


Rome 
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made ſo great and happy a Progreſs in, may by 
| your Virtue and Condu&, as his worthy Suc- 
ceflor, be compleated. 'This 1s now the thirty- 
. third Year, fince that Great Man was taken from 


Rome again: Amongſt whom this Cato was the principal ; 
but he was oppoſed in his Endeavours, to bring the Senate 
to a Reſolution to deſtroy the Place, by Scipio Nafica, and 
many others ; who look'd farther before them, and ſeemed 
to foreſee, that when-ever all Danger from that Rival Power 
ſhould be intirely removed, and Rome ſhould have none 
capable of giving them any further Jealouſy or Fear, all 
Diſcipline would be loſt, Vice and Luxury would prevail, 


and, as it truly prov'd, introduce ſuch Seditions as would 


at length utterly fink and ruin their whole Liberties. How- 
ever 53 Years after the laſt Peace, in the 605th Year of the | 
City, a third War was declared againſt Carthage, on Pre- 
tence of their diſturbing that near Ally and good Friend of 
| Rome, Maſiniſſa. The Carthaginians made the humbleſt 
Submiſſions to divert it; they delivered three hundred 
Hoſtages, and all their Arms, to obtain Peace : After which 
they received the Terms from the Senate ; one of which 
| being that Carthage itſelf ſhould be demoliſhed and razed 
to the Ground, and that they ſhould not build again with- 
in leſs than ten Miles of the Sea. The People enraged at 
this, reſolved rather all to loſe their Lives, and die in their 
| native Place. With the deepeſt Indignation therefore, and 
in a Fury, they ſet to make themſelves new Arms; they 
caſt up new -Works ; built Ships, and gave the Romans 
their Hands full for three Years. But this Sczp:o, having in 
the 2d Year of it been ſent Commander againſt them, took 
and deſtroyed the Place the 4th Year after the War began, 
which was about five Years after this is fuppoſed to have 
been ſpoke to | Bees 


Us ; 
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us; but his glorious Attions will perpetuate his 
” Fame for ever. He died the Year before I was 
” Cenſor, nine Years after my Conſulate, under 
- which at the enſuing Election he was choſen 
| again, and made the ſecond time Conſul. But 
| had his Life been protracted to a Hundred 


: | Years, can you ſuppoſe it could ever have pro- l 

; ved burthenſome to him? He would not then j | 
' indeed, as formerly, have given Proofs of his il 

: Abilities in youthful Exerciſes, as Racing, Leap- ' [ | 
| ing, Tilting or Fencing; but he would have M1 
| doneit abundantly by Strength of Reaſon, cool Yi 
| Judgment, and mature Counſel. And hence $4 
; it 1s, that becauſe it has been conſtantly ob- | 

| ſerved, that Old-Men principally excel in theſe, j [ 

” therefore our Anceſtors gave the great Council - 


of the State the Title of Senate, as conſiſting of 
a Body of Senes or Old-Men as the Word im- ul 
ports. The Lacedemonians alſo, for the ſame 
Reaſons, give their ſupreme Council no other 
Title than that of the Old-Men. And to ſhew 
the Juſtneſs of this, if you look into Hiſtories of 
Other Nations you will find, that the Downfall 
of the greateſt States has been generally owing 
to the | giddy Adminiſtration of unexperienced 
G Young | 
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42 TuLLy's Diſcourſe 
Young Men; as on the contrary, others have 
been ſupported, or the Tottering have been re- 
eſtabliſhed by the Prudence and wiſe Counſels 
of the Aged. Thus in a Play of the Poct (31). 
Newus, where one aſks this Queſtion, © But 
«© how happen'd it, that in ſo ſmall a Compaſs 
« of Time you overſct and loſt ſo great a 
« Government ?” The Anſwer is, © A Parcel | 
«© of young, raw and ignorant Orators ſtarted 
« up, who took upon them to a& the States- 
&© men; and found Means to infinuate them- 
« ſelves with, and manage the People.” For 
'tis a Truth but too well known, that Raſhneſs 
attends Youth, as Prudence does Old Age. 


(31) Cneius Nevins, one of the firſt Dramatic Writers 

_ of Rome, bore Arms in the firſt Punic War, and exhibited 
His farſt Piece in the 519th Year of the City. A. G-!], lib. 17. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Swine, taken from the Decay of Me- 
' -mory zn Old-Age, con/idered and confuted. 


UT it is alledged, that Memory fails 
in Old Age. That it does fo, I freely 
grant ; but then it is principally, where it 
has not been properly exerciſed ; or with thoſe 
who naturally have no Strength of Brain : 
For ſuch as have, will pretty well retain it. | 
(32) Themiftocles could call every Citizen of 
Athens by his Name ; and do you think, 
when he became old, that if he met Ar:/ttdes, 
he would falute him by the Name of Ly/ima- 
chus ? For my own Part, I not only know 
thoſe who are now living, but I remember 
their Fathers and Grandfathers : Nor when I 
read over the Inſcriptions of the Tombs, do I 
find I am in Danger of loſing mine. | never 


(32) Themiſtacles, the brave Athenian General, who 
in the firſt of the 75th Olympiad, defeated Xerxes's vaſt 
Fleet at Salamis, 480 Years before Chrift. Nine Years 
after which, the Athenians baniſhed him. One offering 
to teach him the Art of Memory, he faid, He would ra- 
ther he ſhould teach him that of Forgetting. His Life is 
mong thoſe of Plutarch. 


om yet 
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yet heard of an Old Man that forgot where 
he had hid his Treaſure. The Oldeſt will re- 
member what engages their Thoughts and 
Care, as when they give or take Security, 
with fuch other Afﬀairs as concern them. How 
do the Lawyers; the Pontiffs, the Augurs, 
and the Philoſophers, who live to a great 
Age? What a vaſt Nurhber of Particulars 
muſt all theſe comprehend in their Memories ? 
Men will retain their Underſtanding and Abi- 
lities, while they continue their Application 
and Diligence. This we find true, not only 
in Men of great and publick Characters, but in 
thoſe alſo, who have lived a quiet and unactive 
Life, and ſpent it only in Study. (33) Sephocles 
| wrote 

(33) Sophocles of Athens, a famous Tragic Poet, is al- 
lowed by all to have lived to a great Age, but Authors 
do not agree in the Length of it. Some ſay, he died at 
83; but I think, without good Grounds. The Author 
of his Life, prefixed in Greek to the Scholia on him, ſays 
he was born the 2d Year of the 71ft Olympiad {the 495th 
Year before Chrit] 15 Years before the Birth of Eurip:- 
_ &es, whom he alſo ſurvived (he ſays) fix Years, ' That 
Euripides lived ſeventy-five Years, is particularly proved 
by 7. Barnes in his Life. By which Account, Sophocles 
muſt have lived -ninety-ſix Years. This Story is alſo in 
Fuctan in his AMacreobii, or Long-livers, who ſays, So- 
| phocles 


wrote Tragedies at a very great Age: And 
when his Sons, apprehending that through 
his Application to that Buſineſs alone, he 


neglected all his other Afﬀairs, and conſe- 


quently they would be ruined; they cited 
him to the Court, that (4s you know it is 


with us, when People by their 11] Conduct 


ruin their Eſtate, it is taken from them, and 


committed to better Hands ; ſo) the Judges 


of Athens ſhould take the fame Order with 


him, as become uncapable of Buſineſs : He is 
faid to have read to the Judges a Part of his 


Tragedy, called Oedipus Coloneus, that he had 


then in Hand, and to have aſked them, whe- 
ther they thought that the Work of a Dotard :_ 
Upon which they acquitted him. Conſider _ 


| [- then, whether Age can be truly ſaid to deſtroy 
F the Capacity, or extinguiſh the Abilities of 


 Pphocles was choak'd with a Grape-ſtone, at the Age of 95 
Years; that the Judges admired the Work, and con- 
demned his Son Fophon (who was alſo a Tragic Writer) 
of Madneſs. Sophocles is ſaid to have wrote 123 Trage- 
| Cies, of which we yet have moſt of the Names ; but no 
| more than ſeven of the Pieces themſelves left, amongſt 
' Which this, called Oedipus Coloneus, is ſtill extant. 
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the Mind. Was this Man, was ( 34) He efiod, 


was (3 c) Ss, or (36) Steſichorus, or 


thoſe 


(34) Deſigning in theſe Notes to cive the Ages of all 


the long-lived Perſons here mentioned by Cicero, as far as 


they can be found in the ancient Writings now extant, or 
in others that I have; I muſt obſerve, Lhat *tis impol- 
' ſible to make fo much as a rational Conjecture of the As 


of him he firſt names after Sphocles, viz. Hefiod ; nos ” 
dare venture to ſay) did Cicero himſelf know any thing 
certain of it, further than that, by what FHejtod ſays of 


 himſcif, in his Piece called Yorks and Days, it appears he 


was an Old Man. Some have believed he lived betore Ho- 
mer many that they were Contemporaries z and, others, 
that Herod was conſiderably younger ; amongſt whom was 


 Cricero himfelf, as he ſhews further on mn this Piece ; or 


probably Cato might have wrote ſo in his Or:gines. Yarro, 
a great Antiquary of Rome, Contemporary with Ccero, 
fixed Homer's Age at about 160 Years after the Taking 
yy Troy. Euſebins and Tatian reckon up many other dif. 

erent Opinions: H. Dedwell, our late Antiquary, a Man 
Y vaſt Induſtry and great Penetration in theſe Studies, 
brings it about 350 Years lower, or to the zoth Olympiad, 
that 15 about 660 Years before Chr:/f. 

(35) Simonides of the Ifland Ceos, a famous Poet, wha 
wrote much ; but nothing of his 1s now extant, except 
tome Epigrams in the Arthologra, and a few Fragments. 
Plato calls him a divine Man. "This is he who anſwered 


| Hiera the Elder of Syracuſe, inquiring of him, what Gon 


was, in the well known Manner, mentioned by Cicero, De 
Nat, Deorum, Ub. 1. that 1s, Firlt taking one Day to con- 
filer of it, he then took two, and then four, ſtill doub- 
ling the Time ; for which he gave this Reaſon, that the 

| | mare 
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more he thought of it, the more Time he wanted. He 
was born in the 55th, and died in the 78th Olympiad, | 


. 6a Or» AGcs. A7 


OT 


aged above ninety Years. 
(36) Stefechorus of Stctly, a Poct much older than $;- 


monides, was born in the 35th Olympiad, about 640 Years 


before Chri/?; he was Contemporary with Phalaris, Ty- 
rant of Agrigentum ; divers of whoſe Epiſtles, or of thoſe 


now extant, called the Epiſtles of Phalaris, are directed 
to him, menacing him highly for the Oppoſition he truly 


made to him; tho* thoſe Epiſtles themſelves are judged 


not to be genuine. Suidas ſays, Steſichorus wrote twenty- 


lix Books of Poems, in the Doric Dialect ; but nothing 
of his is extant. Lucian ſays, he died aged 56 Years. 

| ++ For theſe two, ſee Note 21. 

(37) None doubt Homer lived to a good Age; but 
none cafh pretend to ſay what that was. Herodotus has 


Teft a ſmall Piece, called Homer's Life, in which he is as 


particular in what the People of the ſeveral "Towns and 


Places where Homer (as he ſays) had been, -as if it had not 


been 50 Years ſince he was there; and yet he ſays his 
Birth was 622 Years before Xerxes paſſed the Helleſpont 
into Greece, which was in the 74th Olympiad ; and from 
hence probably Yarrs's Computation, which is the ſame 


with this, was taken : He alſo gives a particular Account 


of the Manner of his Death, [as he pretends] but ſays 


Not a Word at what Age. 


(38) Pythagoras was of the Iſland Samos 3 but ſome 
believed, tho' born there, he was of a Phaenician Extract, 


Authors alſo very much differ about the Time of his Birth, 


and 


thoſe. I nianribded before, 4 Ifecrates and 


+ Gorgias, or (37) Hemer ? Or _ were thoſe 
\ Princes of the Philoſophers, (38) Pythagoras, 
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438 TurLy's Diſcourſe 

or (39) Democritus, or (40) Plato, or (41) S6- 

crates, or thoſe who came afterwards, (42) Zeno 
Ci and 


and particularly three late great ones of our own Country, 
viz. Biſhop Lloyd, Dr. Bently, and H. Dodwell. It is 

however a ſettled Point amongſt them, that he was not 
| born before the laſt Year of the 43d Olympiad, nor after 
the laſt Year of the 52d; that is, that he was born he- 
tween the 604th and the 568th Years before Chri/?. 
From Samos he went over to Phenua; thence into 
Eeypt, where he converſed much with their Prieſts ; thence 
he went into Chaldea, and to Babylon, where ſome think 
he might have ſeen the Prophet Daniel. Afﬀter about 
twenty-two Years ſpent in theſe Travels, he returned to 
Samos, where finding the Government uſurped by Soly/on, 
a Tyrant, he went to Lucania in {taly, where he was 
| highly eſteemed ; being, by thoſe of Metapontum, account- 
ed a God. He had many Followers ; but not admitting 
all that came to him, he particularly diſguſted one Cylon of 
| Croton, a young Man of great Wealth and Power; to that 
Degree, that by a formal Conſpiracy, all his Scholars were 
barbarouſly murthered, except two, of whom Ly/is was one. 
Porphyry wrote his Life, of which we have a large Frag- 
ment z FJamblichus more fully, both in Greek, which we 
alſo have. It is alſo in Diogenes Laertius, and in Stanly 
Lives of the Philoſophers, with a particular Account of 
| his Doftrine. M. Dacier has wrote it more elegantly, 
prefixed to his Tranſlation of the Golden. Verſes, and of 
Hieracles's excellent Commentaries upon them ; all now 
tranſlated into Engliſh. Pythagoras's DoQtrine was cer- 
tainly excellent ; it rendered all thoſe who adhered to it, 
highly virtuous, and moſt uſeful Men: But this ought 
tg be remembered, that tho' many have pretended to give 


ſome Account of it, yet we have nothing of it truly cer- 
tain ; 


oo: Ord Act. 49 


and (43) Cleanthes, or he, whom you your- 
ſelves have ſcen in Rome, (44) Diogenes 


” tain; for neither himſelf, nor his Followers, would ever | 
| publiſh any thing: Only there are ſome few Epiſtles of 
theirs, that are accounted genuine ; but chiefly on motal 
Duties. And the Golden Verſes, ſo called, truly, ſhew 
both what theſe and the Men themſelves were. But many 
Things delivered by others, as the Opinion of that Sect, 
are to be ſuſpeed for fabulous : And it js to be doubted 
whether any Se&t was ever more belied and abuſed. Py- 
thagoras is ſaid by Ferome [that is, by Euſebius] to have 
died in the 70th Olympiad, at the Age of 95, or, as others 
ſay, 75; ſo it is in Enſebinss Greek Text, as publiſhed 
by Scaliger, Pag. 166. Ferome in his Verſion gives only 
the Olympiad, not his Age. Drog. Laertius quotes He- 
raclides, giving him 80; but others, he ſays, allow him 
90 Years: And the great 1}. Caſaubon on the Place, thinks 
it ought to be 99, becauſe Tzerzes, who generally copies 
from Laertius, has it ſo. An anonymous W titer of his Life, 
of which we have an Account in Photius, Cod. 2 59, gives 
him 104 Years; and a medical Author, cited by enagius 
on Laertius, allows him 117 Years: So that there are 
no leſs than forty-two Years Difference between the loweſt 
and higheft. 

(39) Demoacritus of Abdera, a City in Cir, has been 
accounted, by many, the Author of the Atomical Philoſo- 
phy, on which Epicurus afterwards built : But it is a 

| Miſtake; for, as Dr. Cudworth, Voſſius, and others ſhew, 
: it was much more ancient: And Cicero de Nat. Deor. 
| .1. mentions Leucippus as prior to him in that Doctrine. 
t He was Contemporary with Socrates and Plato, but kept. 
| himſelf a Stranger to Athens ; having, as ſome ſay, never 
| feenit, He ſeems t0 have feen further into Nature, than 
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50 TuLLy's Diſcourſe 
the Stoic; I fay, Were any of theſe diſabled 


by Age, or did it oblige them to Silence? _ 
"ON oe 


any other Philoſopher of his Age ; but all his own Writ- 
ings are loſt, fave ſome Citations in Stob@us, with ſome 
few others. But divers Things are extant under his Name, 
of which none are genuine 3 ; as of Chemiſtry, Charms, &c. ' 
Fabricius has alſo, in his Bibliath. Gr. Vol. 4, publiſhed 
a Fragment upon Sympathy and Antipathy in Greek, 
ſaid to be lately diſcovered in a Library in Utaly, as a ge- 
nuine Piece of Demecritus's; but, in my Opinion, it not 
_ only diſcovers itſelf by its Sillineſs, but by the Words 
Mir avloxgalog, O mighty Emperor, which occur about the 
midſt of it : It therefore ſeems rather to have been wrote 
under ſome of the Roman Emperors much later ; unleſs 
| it was addreſſed to the King of Perſia, which is not al- 
together improbable ; for Thrace ſubmitted to thoſe Mo- 
| narchs, and Demecrituss Father entertained X2rxes him- 
ſelf when there : But further, it is wrote in the common, 
and not in the [nic Dialect, as all others of Democritus's 
Writings were. And of the ſame kind we have divers 
little Pieces under the fame Name, in the Collection of Þ 


Greek Geoponics, or Huſbandry, which were never wrote Þ 


| by this Democritus, tho' ſome perhaps might by another Þ 
of the Name. He was ſo intent on Diſcoveries in Nature, E 
that he ſaid, he would prefer one to the Crown of Per- 2 
fia. He travelled into Egypt, and over many Parts f f 
Aſia, in queſt of Knowledge; and continued very much Þ 
abroad, *till he was 80 Years old z then retiring and 
confining himſelf much, he applied himſelf to the Diflec-Þ 
tion of Animals, and to confider the minute Parts ef 
| their dead Bodies. The City of Abdera hereupon think-F 
ing him mad, and having a great Value for him, ſent 
unknown 


oo OrDd AGE. 5x 
Did they not all, without ſinking under it, 
continue their Studies as in Youth, to the laſt 
of 
' unknown to him an Embaſly to the great Phyſician Hip- 
 pocrates, to come to cure him. He came at their Call, 
> * tho' it was no very ſmall Voyage ; and after ſome Diſ- 
'” courſe with Democritus, declared to the People, That he 
was the only Man he found truly in his Senſes in the Place. 
There is extant a long and pleaſant Letter of Hippocrates 
amongſt his Works, giving a particular Narrative of the 
whole Aﬀeair ; tho' ſome of late, and others formerly, 
| ſuſpected whether it be genuine. Democritus thought all 
the Cares of Life, Folly, and therefore always laughed at 
them. Plato had ſuch an Abhorrence of his Corpuſcular 
Philoſophy, tho! it is now allowed on all hands to be the 
{| only true, that he has never ſo much as once mentioned 
him in his Writings. Laertius and Lucian agree, that he 
| lived to the Age of 104 Years: And Cenſorinus ſays, he 
| lived to near the Age of Gorgias, which was noted before 
to be 107 or 108, Democritus uſed to ſay, To adviſe well, 
to ſpeak well, and ta att well, were the three great Points 
Men ſhould ſtudy. | 
(40) Plato's Charafter is ſo well SPY that much 
need not be faid of him. Dacer has largely wrote his 


| Life, and prehxed it to his French Verſion of the Select 
| Dialogues, publiſhed in two Vols. ſince done into Engli/h. 
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= 1 ſhall briefly obſerve, that he was the Son of Ar:/fo, born 
| at Athens the 3d Year of the 87th Olympiad, 430 Years 
| before Chri/?t. He applied himſelf in his Youth to the 
in genteeler Exerciſes, as Athletics, Painting, Muſic and Po- 
. etry; in which laſt we have ſome ſmall Things of his 
if FE that are good. He alſo ſerved in the Wars, at twenty 
| Years of Age: But quitting all theſe, on obſerving the folid 


if Wiſdom of Sacrates, he gave himſelf intirely up to him. 
ml H 2 lian 


$2 TvrLy's Diſcourſe 
of their Days, and to an extreme Old Age? 
But to infiſt no longer on thoſe diviner Stu- 

| dies, 


Alian (Var. Hiſt. bb. 3. 27.) fays, that the Night before + 
Platd's Father came to recommend his Son to Secrates's 
Care, he (Socrates) dreamed, that a young Swan flew 
from the Altar in the Academy, dedicated to Cupid, into 

his Boſom, and from thence flew up to the Heavens, 
ſinging ſo ſweetly, as to charm both Men and Gods. He 

_ travelled into E gypt, and then to /taly, to ſee Archytas the 
Pythagorean, as is mentioned in this Piece of Cato, and 
| to converſe with others of that Sect. He was thrice in 
Sicily, chiefly on Dion's Account. *Tis agreed he died 
in the 81ſt or 82d Year of his Age. The Chriſtian Fa- 
'thers admired him much. Y; d. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. 8, 
& 4, & ſeq. 

(41) Socrates his CharaQer is alſo well known. M. 
Charpentier, one of the firſt Members of the French A- 
cademy, has excellently wrote his Life ; which is in 
Engliſh prefixed to Byſhe's Tranſlation of Xenophorn's four 
Books of the Memorable Things of Socrates, with his fifth 
of Oeconomics. He was born the 3d Year of the 77th 
Olympiad, and cor.demned and put to Death the firſt of 
95th Olympiad, aged 70 Years. He never wrote any 
thing that was publiſhed ; but Plata made him one of the 
Interlocutors in moſt of his Dialogues. 

| (42) Zeno was of Cittium, in the Iſland C Yprus. 

followed Merchandize in his Youth, and coming to Poa 

| with a Cargo of Purple and other Phanician Goods, he 

| | loſt his Ship and all on board, but ſaved himſelf. Going 

= -- on Shore, he went into a Bookſeller's Shop, where hear- 

ing the Man reading ſome Pieces of Xenophon, he aſked 

whether and where any ſuch Men were then to be found; 

(Crates happening at that Time to be paſſing the Shop). 


Yes, 
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_ dies, that may / jihate communicate a Vi. 
mn to both Mind and Body, and to de- 


ſcend 


Yes, fays the Man, there goes one of them, pointing to 


| Crates : Zeno immediately followed and accoſted him, 
and from that Day became his Diſciple. He plied his 


Studies exceeding cloſe, gained great Repute, and was 


the Founder of the Sect of Stozcs, fo called from Stag, a 


Portico in which their LeCtures were held, He wrote 


many Books, but 'they are all loſt. He faid, the beft 


Voyage he had ever made, was that in which he had loſt 
all. If he died (as Euſebius ſays Gr. Chron, p. 182) the 

iſ of the 129th Olympiad, he muſt have been born the 

3d of the 10gth, z. e. 342 Years before Chrit; for he 
lived 98 Years, as both Laertius and Lucian ſay, in per- 

fect Health ; and then ſtumbling as he went out of the 
Door of his School, in the Words of a Grezk Verſe he 
faid aloud, hy do ye call, I come : Upon which he went 
home, abſtained from Food and died ; and was ſucceeded 
in the School by the following, 

' (43) Cleanthes of Aſſus in Lyfia in Aſia Minor, came 
to Athens exceeding poor, having only four Drachmas 
(about 2 5. 64. Sterl.) in his Pocket : There, hearing Zeno 
diſcourſe, he applied himſelf wholly to him. To maintain 
himſelf, having attended in the School all the Day, he 
wrought at Nights in drawing Water for the Gardens, and 
in grinding or bolting for the Baker; and keeping himſelf 


| | hearty and in good Caſe, while he was not obſerved to do 


any thing in the Day, and was known to have no Eſtate, 


he was called on by the Areopagi (a great Court at Athens) 


to render them (according to an excellent Law of theirs) 


' an Account how he lived ; which he did by calling the 


Gardiner and Baker, for whom he wrought, to witneſs 
for him, The Court were ſo pleaſed with this, that they 
ordercd 


54 Turry's Diſcourſe 
ſcend to low and common Life; I can name 
ſeveral old T CUOOTPERS of my particular Ac- 
quaintance 


_ ordered ten Minz (about 310. 5s. Sterl.) of the publick 
Money to be given him, which his Maſter Zeno perſuaded 
him not to accept. But Antigonus, King of Macedon, 
afterwards gave him much more. He uſed to pick up 
dry Shoulder-blade Bones of Oxen, to take down his | 
_ Maſter's Lectures on, for want of Paper, or of the other 
Materials then in Uſe for Writing. He ſucceeded Zens 
. In his School, and grew into very high Eſteem with the 
Athenians. He lived to the Age of 99 Years ; then 
having a Swelling riſe on his Lip, and being ordered by 
the Phylicians to faſt two Days, in order to abate the | 
Humor ; having done ſo, he began to conſider, what 
further Buſineſs. he had in Life ; and thereupon reſolved, 
ſince he had begun to faſt, he would eat no more at all; 
but receiving that Day a Letter from a diſtant Friend, 
Tequeſting a Piece of Service of him, he eat enough to 
enable him to go abroad and do that Buſineſs ; which 
having diſpatched, he returned, _ wholly abflained from 
Food, and died. 
(44) Drogenes, called the Babylonian, is mentioned by 
Cicero in divers Places of his Works. He was a Hearer 
of Chry/ippus, who ſucceeded Cleanthes before-mentioned, 
and the next in that School. "The Succeſſion was thus : 
The Old or Firſt Academics, 
. Plato, 2. Speuſippus, 3. Kenocrates, 4. Polems, 
LY Grote and Crantor, carried on the Academic School. 
Stoics, 


Under Crates ſprung, 6. Zeno, 7. Cleanthes, 8. Chry- 

feppus, 9. Diogenes. 
This Diogenes, together with Carneades the Academic 
(of the 2d School) and Critalaus the Peripatetic, were 
ſent 


o: OLD AGEs. z5 
quaintance in this Sabine N cighbourhood, who 


never on account of their Age, decline their 
Buſineſs 


_ ſent jointly by the City of Athens (in the 599th Year of 


Rome, or 155 Years before Chri/?) to the Senate to beg off 


a Fine of 500 Talents [93,7504. Sterling] laid on them, 
| upon the Complaint of the Oropans, or at leaſt a Miti- 
gation of it. 'The Youth of Rome hearing them, eſpecially 
Carneades, ſpeak, were fo taken with their Eloquence, 
that they applied themſelves with the utmoſt Kagerneſs to 
the Study of it. Cato obſerving this, tho' he muſt then 
have learned Greek himſelf, being about 8o Years of Age, 
and apprehending the Conſequence, if the Youth declining 
the ſeverer Inſtitutions of their Anceſtors, ſhould run into 


the Novelties, and ſtudy the Arts of Greece, prevailed 


with the Senate to ſend thoſe Gentlemen away ; which 


they did, with a favourable Anſwer, remitting, as ſome _ 


ſay, four Fifths of the Fine. [See Plutarch in Cato, and 


Suppl. Livii, lib. 47. c 25.) I find this Diogeners Age | 


mentioned by none but Lucian, who fays he died at 89 
Years. Aul. Gellius, lib. 7. c. 14. Macrobius Sat.- lib, 1. 
Cc. 5. Seneca de Tra, lib. 3. all mention thele thrce. 
E” cloſing this Account of Old Men, I ſhall add, That 
*tis ſtrange Cicero ſhould omit naming a Perſon he fo 
much admired, as Theophraſtus ; who ſays, in the Preface 
of his Characters of Vices, that he wrote them in the:ggth 
Year of his Age: And Ferome, in Epift. 2. ad Nepotianum, 
fays, he lived to 107 Years, and then complained he muſt 
die juſt as he began to be wiſe. TI ſhall wind up this 
whole Account of Long-livers, by obſerving, "That not- 
withſtanding it has been faid of divers of them, that tho? 
they had wrote much, all their Books were now loſt ; yet 
there are ſtill extant three Greet Pieces, all wrote by Per- 


ſons 
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56 TuLlLy's Diſcourſe 
Buſineſs; nor ever have any conſiderable 
| Work - carried on, either in Planting, Sow- 
ing, Reaping or Storing, but they are them- 
ſelves at the Head of it: Tho' you may | 
fay, this is not ſo much to be wondered at, 
_ in the Buſineſs of the Year, becauſe (as 'tis 
faid) no Man thinks himſelf fo old, but that 
he may live one Year longer : But this alone 
| Is not the Caſe with theſe Men I ſpeak of ; 
_ they take not Pains only in ſuch Work, as 
they may expect themſelves to reap the Fruits 
of; but they freely labour alſo in ſuch as 
they are ſure can produce none in their T ime: 
They raiſe Nurſeries, and plant Trees, for 
the Benefit only of another Generation, or, 


ſons living in the fame City ( Athens) and in the ſame Age, 

each of whoſe Authors was, at the Time of writing them, 
| above 90 Years old, and two of them, viz. the two laſt, 
near 2 hundred ; theſe are Tſocrates's Panathenaicus, and 
Sophatles's Tragedy of Ozdipus Coloneus, both mentioned 
before, and that which I juſt now noted, Theophraſtus's 
 Chara#&ers, tranſlated of late Years into moſt, if not all, 
the politer European Languages. And the Reaſon why 

nothing like this has appeared in theſe latter Ages, may 
deſerve to be inquired into, and conſidered, But the Ob- 
ſervation I thought proper for this Place, 


AS 


, 
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as our (45) Statius expreſles it in his Synephebr, 
« They plant to profit a ſucceeding Age.” 
Nor, if you aſk one of theſe Men, for whom 
it is he is thus labouring, will he be at any 
Loſs to anſwer thus, I do it, he will ſay, for 


' the Immortal Gods, who, as they beſtow'd 


theſe Grounds on me, require at my Hands 
that I ſhould tranſmit them improved to 


| Poſterity, who are to ſucceed me In the Poſ- 


ſeſhon of them, 


(45) Statius Cacilius, a Poet of Rome, but an Inſubrian, 


| | or of Ciſalpine Gaul, by Birth, was Contemporary with 


Ennius, and died the next. Year after him. Cicero, or 
Cato, calls him here by both Names, but both note the 
fame Man. FYofſius de Poetis Lat. "Theſe Quotations be- 
ing from Comedy, are not truly in Verſe, and therefore 


F- not i in Rhyme here, 


1 CHAP: 
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EC H-A P. VI. 
The Jame Argument continued. 


H A T Poet was much more juſt in 

what he ſaid of an Old Man providing 
for his Succeſſor, than in | this other Saying 
of his : | 


T1 dud, 1 Were Ave WI th no more Is attended 
Than this alone, this were alone ſufficient ; 
That many Things by living long we ſee, 
We never wiſh'd to fee ——— 


And I fay, as probably, many Things we 
wiſh'd, but ſcarce could hope, to ſ:e. But 
are we exempt from this in Youth, more than 
in Old Age? .Do not Men in all Ages fcc 
Things happen that diſpleaſe them ? I take 
the ſame Poet to be yet more in the wrong, 
where he ſays, 


But this in Age I think the worſt of all, 
That old, Folks find the World grows weary oh] 


_ them, 
And they become a Burthen to their Friends. 


On 


C 
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On the contrary, I ſay, rather a Pleaſure, if 
"it is not their own Faults : For, as the Wiſe 
and Good are in Age delighted with the 
Company of young People of Senſe and good 
Inclinations, and nothing makes Age fit light- 
er on them, than the Regard and Eſteem 
of ſuch ; ſo all young People, who defire to 
recommend themſelves to the World by a_ 
virtuous Life and noble Accompliſiments, 
muſt of courſe. be pleaſed with the Opportu- 
nity of improving themſelves by the Advice 
and Informations of the moſt Experienced : 

And thus I judge it is, that I obſerve you to 

be no leſs pleaſed with my Converſation, than 

I truly am with yours. But you ſee that Old 
Age is ſo far from becoming languid and un- 
active, that it is always ſtirring, ever employ- 
ing itſelf about ſomething or other ; generally 
indeed about ſuch Things as the Perſon has 
| : _ been moſt converſant in, in the former Part 
| of his Life. Nay ſome are ſo very averſe to 
Idleneſs, that they rather chuſe to be learn-. 
Ing ſomething new, as (46) Solon we ſce glo- 


rying 

(46) S2lon, one of thoſe ſeven, called the Wiſe-Men of 
Greece, was Archon or Pretor of Athens, the 2d of the. 
1.2 --.-46th 
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rying of himſelf in his Elegies, that daily 
learning ſomething, he grew old ; As I alſo did, 
who, when I was well advanced in Years *, 
applied myſelf to learn Greet, and ſtudied 
both the Language and their Literature with 
ſuch Eagerneſs, as if my Thirſt for them were 
never to be ſatisfied ; for I longed to be ac- 


46th Olympiad, 594 Years before Chrift; and having 
done many great Services for that Republick (tho' he was 
himſelf a Native of Salam:s, an Ifland not far from Athens) 
the People would have given him the abſolute Command, 
but he refuſed it, [ Dzog. Laert.] At Athens, as formerly at 
Rome, Debtors, who could not pay, were made Servants 
or Slaves to the Creditors; Szlon having ſeven Talents 
[1312/. 10s. Sterl.] due to him, remitted it, and cauſcd . 
all the Citizens in the ſame Manner to remit their Debts. 
The City at that Time had only Draco's Laws, faid 
(becauſe of their Severity) to be wrote in Blood : Theſe 
he aboliſhed, and gave the People new ones, many of 
which were excellent. He foretold P:fi/tratus's Ulſurpa- 
tion, but was not believed : When that Man got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Government, Solon went to Creſus, King of 
Lydia; his Converſation with whom is well known : P:- 
fſeſtratus proved moderate in his Government, and invited 
Solon back, but he declined to come, He wrote many 
Elegies, ſome Fragments of which are extant. He died 
in Cyprus, at 80 Years of Age; Lucian ſays 100: His 
Body was by his Order carried to Salamts, and buried in 
a Corn-Field, which he required to be ploughed oyer him, 
| See further, Note 92. 


* At eighty Years of Agee 
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ale with their Afﬀairs, and gained ſo 
much Knowledge in them, that from thence I 
have been able . to cite the ſeveral Examples 


| you have heard from me : Nay, fo ſtrong a | 
Bent 1 had that Way, that hearing Socrates 


in his Old Age had learned to play on the 
Fiddle (for Muſic with them was a reputable 


Exerciſe) I had almoſt got into the Humour 
_ of learning that too, - but I declined it : How- 
ever I took true Pains in their other Studies. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.” IK. 


The Argument againſt Old Age, drawn from « a 
Decay of bodily Strength, anſwered. 


MUST further ſay, that I do not now 
fo much as wiſh to have the Strength of 
Youth again (for this is another of the Charges 
againſt Old Age) no more than I wiſhed in 
Youth for the Strength of an Ox or Elephant. 
For it 1s our Bulineſs only to make the beſt 

| Uſe we can of the Powers granted us by Na- 
ture, and whatever we take in Hand, to do it 
with all our Might. _ How filly then, and 
unworthy of a Man, was that of (47) Mil 
of 


#47) Mihof Croton, a City of the Brutii in the Sout! 
of Italy, now in the Kingdom of Naples, was fx Times 
Victor at the Olympic Games. Divers odd Stories arc 
told of his great Strength, as that he carried a large Ox 
on his Shoulders, thro' the whole Olympic Field, as if it - 
had been Lamb: It is commonly added, T hat he be- 
gan with carrying a Calf, and, continuing that Practice 
every Day with the ſame Creature, till it grew to its full 
D1ZC, gained Strength by it. Whence the Proverb, Taurum 
feret, qui vitulum. tulit ; Hell carry an Ox, that begins 
with a Calf; which ſometimes is interpreted to another 
Senſe, What So/inus tells of him, is much ſtranger, "That 
with a Blow of his Fiſt he felI'd an Ox, and eat him all up 
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of Croton, who, when weakned with Age, 


_ beholding the Athlete (or Wreſtlers) at their 


Exerciſes 


the ſame Day. Aul. Gellius, l. 17. c. 16. gives this Ac- 


_ count of his Death, "That ſecing a Tree ſplit down in Part, 
to try what Strength he had left, he attempted to rive it 
quite aſunder ; and when he had forced it in Part, the 
Tree recovering itſelf, bound his Hands in the Wriſt, and 


held him, being alone and without Help, til he periſhed. 


_— But the Story Diodorus Siculus gives us, in 
' which this £1 was concerned, is much more worthy of 
Notice. Sybaris was a wealthy populous City, in the 


Borders of Lucania and the Brutia, and had divers others 
ſubject to it : The Faction of one Telys (a Citizen of great 
Power), prevailing, 5co of the principal Inhabitants were 


baniihed by him, and their Eſtates confiſcated. Theſe 
fled to Croton, and to the Aitars there for Refuge. Telys 


on hearing this, by a Meſſage required the Cretonzates to 


ſurrender them, or otherwiſe they might expect a War. 


The Cretontates long doubtful what to do, were prevailed 
on by Pythageras, then preſent, rather to depend on the 
Afiſtance of the Gods, and hazard a War, than betray 


| their Supplicants. The Syharites hereupon brought an | 
Army of 300,000 Men into the Field ; the Crotonzates 


met them with 100,000, with 4: at their Head ; 
fought the Sybar:tes, beat thera, and, giving no Quarter, 
cut almoſt the whole Army in the Battle and Flight to 


| Pieces z and utterly deſtroying the Town, put an End 


to their whole Dominion : So that Sybaris was no more 
heard of, but in Story, by that Name ; for T huriun 
was built by the Athentans in its Place. Strabo, an ex- 


cellent Geographer, under the Reign of Auguſtus Caeſar, 
who, as well as Diadorus, relates this, ſays, That theſe 


two 
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Exerciſes, he look'd on his own Arms, and 


with this Expreſſion, But theſe Arms are now 
_ dead, that once - fell a crying : But the 
Trifler miſtook ; for not his Arms only, but 
Tather himſelf was dead ; fince he never had 
any Thing valuable in him, but the Strength 
of his Back and Limbs ; and if theſe were 
gone, the whole Man were gone with them. 
(48) Sextus Aimlius never made ſuch Com- 

plaint, 


two Towns were but 200 Stadia, f. 6 twenty- -five Miles 
The Action mult have hap- 


diſtant from each other. 
'pen'd near the 5oth Olympiad, and about 600 Years be- 
fore Chri/t. This was not neceſlary for illuſtrating 
. Cicero; but my Deſign in relating it, is to note the vaſt 
 Populouſneſs of ſome Countries in former Ages. *Tis 


true, that in thoſe Times, War was not carried on by 


Mercenaries, as now ; but every Man from 16 to 60 was 


obliged to bear Arms. Many other aſtoniſhing Inftances 


may be given, of the vaſt Numbers of People in thoſe 
Times in Utaly, Greece, Sialy, Egypt, Afia, &c. But 
no where more than in the Old Te/tament, where it is faid 
| [> Chron. «. 13.] that Abijah led an 'Army of 400,000 
Men againſt Feroboam, who met him with another of 
800,000, and that 500,000 of the latter fell in the Battle ; 
yet their two Cities were not 50 Miles diſtant from each 
_ other, nor their whole Dominions taken WO; much 
above thrice the. Extent of Porkſhire. | 
(48) I find no Sextus Amilius in the Roman Hiſtory ; 
_ perhaps it ſhould be MZ. AEmilins, that is, Marcus Afmilius 
 Lepidus, who was Conſul the firſt - Time in the 567th 
Year 
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plaint, nor (49) Titus Coruncanius, who lived 


many Years before him, nor (50) Publius 


Craſſus, more lately ; whoſe Old Age was em- 


 ployed in framing and drawing up Laws for 
their Country, and who appeared rather to 
improve in Prudence and Knowlege to the 
laſt of their Days. I.own indeed that the 
 Orator 1s not in all ReſpeAts ſo capable in 


Old Age as he was in Youth: For in that 
Buſineſs, .not only Skill and Abilities of the 


Mind are required, but alſo Strength of Body 
and of the Lungs, Yet thoſe who had a good 
Voice in their Youth, will not wholly loſe it 


Year of the City, and was alſo Pontifex Maximus, Prince 
of the Senate, and Cenſor ; and died old, in the Year of 


Rome 602, about a Year or two before this Diſcourſe was 


held or ſuppoſed ; for by Cato's being in his 84th Year, 


as he ſays, that would fall in the 603d of Rome. But the 


various Readings give L. Zlius, one perhaps of that poor, 


| but excellent Family of the Abi Tuberones, into which 


P. Amiliuss ſecond Daughter was married, as was ob- 
ſerved in Note 24. 
_ (49) Mentioned before in Note 27. 


(50) Publius Licinius Craſſus I ſuppoſe, who was Conſul 
in the Year 583 ; or rather his Father, of the ſame Name, 
who was Conſul in the 549th Year, and bore all = 
other great Offices, as Pontifex Maximus and Cenſor ; and 


ded in the 571i of Rene, Livy, lib. 42+ 28. & lib, 


99+ « Ce 46, 
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In Age: For tho” it abates in Strength, it 
acquires a Kind of Softneſs and Fluency, that 
| render it agreeable. You ſee my Years, and 


yet I have not 'loſt mine. But even when it 


| becomes low, and in ſome Meaſure fails, the 
_ Gravity and Compoſure with which an Old = 
Man ſedately, yet eloquently, delivers him- 
ſelf, not only draws Attention, but gains the 
Favour of the Audience ; or, if  he- cannot 

depend on his own Utterance, he may how- 
_ ever put it into the Mouth of a Scipio, or a 
Lelius, and do great Service with it. For, 
what can be more honourable, what more de- 


\* fireable in Life, than to ſee Old Men waited 


on by Numbers of the Young, making their 
Court to them for their Advice and Inſtruction ? 
For none, certainly, will deny, that the Aged 
are the beſt qualified for inſtructing of Youth, 
and training them up in the Knowlege, as 
well as animating them to the Diſcharge of F 
every important Duty in Life ; than which || 
there can be nothing of greater Moment and 
Conſequence, nor of greater Advantage to the 


Publick. And indeed I have often thought 
| (51) Cneits 
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(51) Cneius Scipio and Publius Scipio, and 
your two Grandfathers, (52) L. AEmilius and 
(53) P. Africanus, extremely happy on this 
Account, when I have ſeen them walk thus 
attended by the young Nobility of our City, 
| who ſeemed intirely to depend on them. And 
1 muſt ever think, that all thoſe who ſpend 
' their Time in improving others in Know- 
 Tege, and teaching the nobler Arts, when 
| their natural Strength of Body fails them, are 
intitled to our higheſt Regard and Eſteem ; 
tho' it is undoubtedly true, that even this 
Decay is oftner owing to ſome unhappy 
| Courſes, and living too faſt in Youth, than 
to the natural Effects of Old Age alone. 
For a libidinous and intemperate Life in Youth, 
will unavoidably deliver over the Body lan- 
guid and enervate to ſucceeding Old Age. 
Cyrus in his Dying-Speech, as given us by 
Xenophon, denies, that he ever found himſelf 
weaker in his Old Age, or leſs capable of 
performing any Duty, than he had been in 
his younger Years. And when I was a Boy, 


(51) See Note g7s ( 52) See Note 24. (53) Sce 
K 2 I lC- 


| Note 7 and 29. 
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I remember (54) Lucius Metellus, who, hav- 
ing been created” (55) Pontifex Maximus four | 

Frets 24710" BY 
(54) Lucius Cacilius Metellus was the firſt Time Con- 
| ſul in the 502d Year of Rome, 250 Years before Chrift, 
when, commanding in $S:cly in. the firſt Punic War, he 
defeated Aſdrubal the Garthaginian General, kill'd 20,000 


of his Men, with 26 Elephants, and took above a hundred, | 
' which he preſented to Rome for a Show. Eutrep. lib. 2+ 


He was ſecond Time Conſul in 507; and, by what is 


 faid here, he muſt have been made Pontifex in 511, and 
have lived to 533, at which Time Cato muſt have been 
only 14 Years old, 

(55) Pontifex Maximus. The Ramone, tho they did 
not praQtice all the little Fopperies of the Greeks in their 
| Religion, as Dzed. Siculus notes ; yet not only the People, 
but the Government itſelf, were as ſuperſtitious as any in 
the World ; as was obſerved at Note 19: Which was 
principally owing to the ſolemn Inſtitutions of their ſecond 
King, Numa Pompilius, who during his long Reign of - 
43 Years, applied himſelf to little beſides. He appointed 
an Order of Prieſthood, of which he made four Chicf 
Pontiffs, who took their Titles :[as Plutarch and FYarro 
ſay] from their having the Charge of their great wooden 
Bridge over .the Tiber : Theſe were afterwards increaſed 
to nine, and again to fifteen : They were choſen out of 
the greateſt Men of Rome for Authority in the State z they 
held their Offices for Life : the Succeſſion was by EleQtion, 
. and generally made by their own College : Yet the Choice 
was twice put into the Power of the People by their Tri- 
bunes ; but was ſoon after the firſt Time reſtored to the 
College by Sulla, and the ſecond Time Czar, having 
gained the abſolute Power, took it from the People ; and 
making himſelf Fane, On. all his Succeſſors in 

tho 


Years after his ſecond Conſulate, continued 


his Prefidence in that College twenty-two 


Years, appeared to the laſt as. vigorous, as if 


he had not been ſenſible of any Decay. © © 
need ſay nothing of myſelf; tho' you know 
it is a Privilege _— old People to talk of 


themſelves. 


the Empire conſtantly bore the Title, even after they be- 


came Chriſtians, till Gratian, about the Year of ae 380» 


rejected its 
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_ own former Exploits ? For he lived, 'tis ſaid, 
to three times the common Age of Man ; that | 
3s, he lived to ſee three ſucceſſive Generations : 


(as , Homer fays) his Diſcourſe flowed more 
{ſweet than Honey from his Tongue : And 
| herein bodily Strength had no Share or Con- 


| Brother of Menzlaus, was General of all the Forces of the 


C H A P. 
The fame Argument cont! mnued. 


0 R do not you ebfurve: 1n Homer, how 
Nefter is on all Occaſions glorying of his 


And yet he had no Reaſon to apprehend his 
being thought tireſome on theſe Subjefts ; ſince 


cern at all. Yet the great (56) Commander of 
all the Greeks, never once wiſhed, that he had 


(56) Agamemnon, King of Mycene in Peloponeſus, and 


Greeks, that went againſt Troy. He makes this Wiſh, in 
Homer's Niad, 4b. 2. v. 372, in the Greek; in £1 
gijh thus, by A. Pape, v. 440. 


To him the King, how much thy Years excel 

#n Arts of Council, and of ſpeaking well : 

Oh would the Gods, in Love to Greece, decree 
But ten fuch Sages as they grant 1n thee, 
Such WW; :Jaom foon ſhould Priam's Force deſtroy, 
And foo foul fall the banghy Towers of Lk 
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ten Men, in the Camp, of Ajax's Strength and 


Courage, but ten ſuch as Neſtor : For by the 


Afiſtance of ſuch Counſellors, he doubted not 
but Troy would ſoon fall. But to return : I 


am now in my Eighty-fourth Year, and I 
wiſh indeed, I could boaſt the fame of my=- 
\ ſelf as Cyrus did, Yet this I can truly ſay, 
' that though I have not the ſame Strength of 
Body as formerly, when I 1(57) trit eyes © in 


the 


(57) Both Pirad, 7 in the Life of Cato, and C. Nepas 
ſay, he went into the Service at the Age of Seventeen 
and we faw before at Note 13, that he was in it at the 


Retaking of Capua | in his twentieth Year. He went Quez- 


ſtor in his thirtieth Year, with Sczp:9 Africanus, into 87- 


cily and Afric, where (his Office engaging him in the 


Buſineſs of the public Accounts, and Scipio being of a 


free Temper, and a generous Diſpotition) they widely diſ- 


agreed ; infomuch that Cato, repairing to Rome, and there 
applying himſelf to D. Fabius Maximus, whom he princi- 
pally choſe [as we ſaw before at Note 11] for his Patron ; 


this Aﬀeair, together with a Complaint of the Locrians, 


a People fituate near Sicily, was laid before the Senate ; 
and being highly exaggerated by Fabius, a Pretor and two 
Tribunes were appointed, and very cloſe Orders given 
them to inquire into Scipis's Condut : Who returning, 


confirmed the Complaint of the Locrians ; but in relation to 


Scipio, as Plutarch gives it, in the Life of Cato, they re- 
ported, that when not otherwiſe engaged, he took his Di- 
verſion and enjoyed himſelf with his Friends ; but, at the 
{ame time, he neglected no Buſineſs. £:vy, on the other 

hand, 
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72 Turiry's Diſcourſe 
the Punic War, or when I was Quzſtor in it; 
or when Conſul in Spain ; or when Tribune to 
Þ ES Lobos the 


| hand, who is much larger in his Account of the Whole 
 [Etb. 29. c. 22.] without mentioning Cate at all, but ma- 
king Fabius the chief Complainant, repreſents thoſe Am- 
| baſſadors charmed with the excellent Order they found 
both the Fleet and Army in, of which they made Report 
to the Advantage of Scipio in the higheſt Degree.—— $::- 
p10 embarked for Afric in the 550th Year of Rome, when 
Cato muſt have been about thirty Years old. He was 
| Conſul in the 559th, and had Spain for his Province, 
where he obtained ſignal Victories over the Spaniſh Inha- 
bitants, (for the Carthaginians, in the late Peace made ſix 
| Years before, had intirely ſurrendered to Rome, and quit- 
ted all their Pretences to Spain) and the next Year, on 
his Return to Rome, viz. 560, he led a Triumph for 
theſe ViEtories. Three Years after this he went Tr:bunus 
militum, or 'Tribune of the Soldiers [generally of the In- 
' fantry, a kind of Major General of the Foot] under 
Manius Acilinus Glabrio, one of the Conſuls, in the 563d 
of Rome, into Macedon and Theſſaly, to oppoſe Antiachus 
Magnus, King of Syria; who, under Pretence of aſlert- 
- ing the Liberties of Greece (for which there was no Oc- 
caſion, ſince T. 9. Flaminius, as in Note 3, had put the 
Greeks in Poſleflion of five Years before) made War 
againſt the Romans; and poſting himſelf in the famous 
Straits of Thermopyla where Leonidas, and three hundred 
Lacedemanians, oppoſing Xerxes ſo gallantry, died) was by 
Cat's Conduct, in ſurmounting the Clifts, intirely defeat- 
ed. He was choſen Cenſor eleven Years after his Conſul- 
ſhip, in his 5oth Year; on which Livy, (6b. 39, as quoted 
before at Note 7) is large. As to his Age, as he was born 
[as in Note 12] in the 520th Year of Rome ; and Cicero, 
EE in 


on OD Acn _ 
the Conſul Glabrio, I fought at Thermopylz : 


Yet, as'you ſee, Age has not yet wholly un- 
ftrung me. The Senate finds no Defe& in 
ſuch Abilities as are proper for that Place ; 


theſe are not wanting at the * Roftra; nor am 


I wanting to my Friends or my: Clients. For 
\ I never could approve of that old Proverb, 


| though commended (I know) by ſome, which 


| in his Brutus, gives the Conſuls of the Year he died in, 
who by the Faſti were ſo'in the 6og5th Year ; he ſhould 


have died, according to that Account, in his 85th Year : 


- But this direAtly contradicts the Hiſtorian, Livy, whoſe 
| Buſineſs it was more exaCtly to conſult and conſider the 


Annals, and who [at Note 7.] poſitively ſays, he implead- 


ed 8. Galba in his goth Year ; and C. Nepos, another good 
_ Hiſtorian, ſays, he was engaged in publick Aﬀairs 80 


Years ; by which he ſhould have lived to near 100 Years. 


Theſe Hiſtorians, therefore, are moſt to be depended on : 
For Cicero has been obſerved in ſome other Cafes to miſs 
in his Computations. 
 * The Rytra was a publick Place in Rome, where the 
Orators, and thoſe who ſpoke to the People on any pub- 
lick Aﬀair, whether in relation to the Laws or Judg- 
_ ments, &c, delivered what they had to ſay. "This Name 
Reftra was given it, from its being built up with the 
Beaks of the Ships, that the Romans, on taking Antium, a 
Sea-port Town to the South-eaf? of the Mouth of Tiber, 
and deftroying their F leet, brought as Trophies to Rome. 
Vid. Liv. I. 8. c. 14. in fine. And not as Lipfius ſays, 
(De Magnitud. U. Rome, lib. 3. c. 8.) from thoſe gained 
,at the Battle of Afium, fought by Augu/tus ſome Years 
after this Diſcourſe was wrote. 
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74 Tu L LY 8 Diſcourſe 


bids. us be old betimes, if we would conti- 


nue old long. On the contrary, I would ra- 


| ther chuſe to be old for a leſs Time, or die 
ſooner, than to make myſelf old before I truly 


am. I, therefore, keep myſelf conſtantly em- 


ployed; and no Man, I believe, ever yet found. 


me quite idle. But I have not the Strength 


of one of you; nor have you the Strength of 
(58) Pontius the Centurion; is he, therefore, 
to be preferred to you? He who has but a 


moderate Share of Strength, and applies it 
properly to make the beſt Uſe of it, as far as 


1t will go, I aſſure you, will rarely have Oc- 


caſion to complain for want of more. Mz 


is ſaid to have entred the Olympic Field car- 


rying an Ox on his Back : Now, if the Choice 
were given you, which would you prefer, 


Milos Strength of Body, or Pythagoras's Abis, 
lities of Mind? In ſhort, while you have 
_ Strength, uſe it; when it leaves you, no more 


repine for the want of it, than you did when 
Boys, that your Childhood was paſt ; or at the 
Years of Manhood, that you were no longer 


(58) This was ſome Officer then noted for his oreat 
Strength, not elſewhere mentioned, that I know of. 


Boys. 


nOrtD Ack: 96 
Boys. The Stages of Life are fixed ; Nature 
is the ſame in all, and goes on in a plain and 

| ſteady Courſe : Every Part of Life, like the 

Year, has its peculiar Seaſon : Children are by 

Nature weak, Youth is raſh and bold; ftaid 

Manhood more ſolid and grave; and ſo Old 


Age in its Maturity has ſomething natural to. 


itſelf, that ought particularly to recommend it. 
I ſuppoſe, Scipio, you hear how your Grand- 
father's Hoſt (59) Maſiniſſa, now at the Age 

| 0 


(59) Maſſiniſſa, Son of Gala, King of the Maſſilians, 
a Nation of the Numidians in Af ica. His Story is ex- 
| tremely remarkable. The two Scipio's in Spar, men- 
tioned before at Note 50, but largely ſpoke of in Note 97. 
ſent Legates to Syphax, King of the Numidians, to engage 
his Friendſhip to the Romans; in which they ſucceeded. 
The Carthaginians provoked at this, prevailed with Gala 
to make War upon Syphax ; which he accordingly did, by 


ſending his Son afſmi/ſa, a Youth of great Spirit, tho? 


but 17: Years of Age, with an Army againſt him. "This 
young General intirely defeated Syphax ; and being in the 


Intereſt of the Carthaginians, he went over as their Ally 


into Spain, where he very much contributed to the Over- 
throw of the Scipio's. [Page 63.] His Father Gala dying, 
his Brother Oz/alce, Maſfinifſa's Uncle, ſucceeded him; and 
_ on his Death, ſoon after, Gala's Son, Capuſa, who, being' 
young and weak, one /ezetulus of the royal Blood, re- 
| belled againft him, raiſed an Army, and fought the young 
King, who, with moſt of his Army, was cut off. Yet 
Mezetulus on his Removal claimed not the Crown to him- 

La: | {cif,. 
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76 IT SHLY 2 Diſcourſe - 
of Ninety Years, employs his Time ; that it 
is indifferent to him, . whether he walks or 


rides ; | 


ſelf, but ſet up Lacumaces, another younger Son of Gala, 


to whom he pretended to be Guardian. Mafſmiſſa (who 
objected not to his Uncle Oeſalce's Succeflion to his Father, 
for ſo the Law of their Country appointed) hearing in 
Spain of his Uncle's and Couſin's Death, haſtned over to 
Afric, landed in Mauritania, and obtained of its King 


F Bacchar 4000 Men, with whom he marched into May. 
lia; and meeting there only 500 of his Countrymen, who 


went to receive him ; he, according to Promiſe, diſmiſſed 


| his Eſcort, the Afoors. His Numbers increaſing, and 
_ gaining one Battle, Lacumaces fled to Syphax. Mafſiniſſa, 


doubting his own Strength, propoſed an Accommodation ; 
of which Syphax approved at firſt, till A/drubal of Car-. 
thage ſhewed him the Danger of ſuch a Neighbour, and 


prevailed with him to carry on the War. This he 


accordingly did, and overthrew Maſiniſſa, who, with a 
few about him, fled to the Mountains, and there lived on 
Plunder. Syphax ſent a Commander (whoſe Name alſo 
was Bacchar) with Forces againſt him, who intirely de- 
feated and purſued him to a large rapid River : Maſſmiſſa, 


with four more, took to it ; two of whom were carried 


away by the Violence of the Stream, and periſhed ; but 


Aaſſmiſſa, though ſorely wounded, with the other two 


eſcaped. Bocchar and his Men, believing them all loſt, 
reported the Matter ſo to Syþhax, to his and his People's 
no ſmal) Joy, as well as to that of Aſdrubal. But Maſſi- 
niſſa, as ſoon as he had recovered of his Wounds, to their 
creat Mortification, and to the equal Joy of his Friends, 


appeared again, as if he had dropped out of the Clouds3 , 


and in a little Time colleting an Army of 6000 Foot _ 
and 4000 Horſe, was ready to oppoſe Syphax ; who then | 


began to conſider Mafſiniſa as an Enemy that would re- 
quire 


o Ory AG x. "7 
rides; ; if he ſets out on a Journey on Foot, he 


will not mount ; or if he gets on Horſe- back, 


quire his utmoſt Thought and Care. He therefore raiſed 
a large Army, marched himſelf againſt him, and ſending 


his Son Virmina with another Body round, to attack him 
on the Rear while he himſelf engaged 1 in the Front, Maſi 
niſſa was intirely routed again ; and it was only by his 
_ ſingular Dexterity, that he narrowly eſcaped the great Di-- 


ligence Vermna uſed in the Purſuit : But from that Time 
he was obliged to keep private and at a Diſtance, till the 


Romans landed. In this Time Aſdrubal, apprehending 


the Romans might, as formerly, make a Deſcent on Afric, 


judged it neceflary to bring Syphax into a ſtrict Alliance 
with Carthage : For which End he gave him his Daugh- 


ter Sophoniſha, a fine Woman, in Marriage. Scipio land- 
ing, ſent Lelius into the Country before him. Mafſjiniſfſa 
then preſently appeared ; and joining him, drew great 
Numbers of Numidians to their Afﬀiſtance. "Their firſt. 


Battle was with Syphay, whom they defeated, and took 
| himſelf, with his beautiful Queen Sophonz/ba, Priſoners. 
She fell at Mafſmrſſe's Feet, imploring his Mercy, as of 
the ſame Country. with her, and that ſhe might rather die, 
than be delivered up to the Pride of the Romans. This 
he not only promiſed ; but, charmed with her Looks and 
Behaviour, married her himſelf the ſame Day. Scipio 
highly offended at this, reproved him for it; and he 
| knowing his Dependance muſt be wholly on the Romans, 


to be as juſt to his Bride as lay in his Power, and to keep 


his Word to her, ſent her a Bowl of Poiſon with a pro- 
per Meflage, which ſhe bravely took, and, as ſhe dehired, 
died free. This is all related by Livy, kb. 29. Mdafſi- 
ziſſa, by the Favour of the Romans, greatly enlarged his 
Dominions. He reigned 60 Years ; was always faithful 
to the Romans, and left this younger Scipio his Executor. 
Livy, lib. 50. Epit, 

he 
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he will not light; that no Rain nor Weather 
can oblige him, when abroad, to cover his 
Head ; and that, being thin of Body, he is ſo | 
* active, he diſcharges himſelf of all the ſeveral 
Duties of his Station, as a King and a Gene- 
ral. You ſee, therefore, that conſtant Exer- 


[| __ ciſe, with Temperance, will ftill preſerve a 
Wd. competent Share of our priſtine Vigour, 
Fi | 6 
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LT 
The ſame Argument purſued, from as ubpoſ tion, 
that Old People do not want the Strength of 


Youth ; and that Stren gth 1s not always the 
Companion of Youth : And how Strength 


is to be preſerved. | 
U T allowing it, that Old People loſe. 
their Strength, .I ſay again, they do not 


- want it. The Laws, their Adminiſtration, the 


Inſtitution and | Diſcipline of our Anceſtors, 
publick or private, are their proper Buſineſs ; 
but from Employments that require Strength 


of Body in their Execution, we are exempted. 


It is therefore ſo far from being the Caſe with 
us, that more is expected from us than we are 
able to perform, taat, to ſay the Truth, there 
1s much leſs required of us. But it will be al- 
leged, perhaps, that ſome People are ſo weak- 
ned with Age, that by it they are rendred in- 
capable of every kind of Buſineſs whatſoever : 
To which I anſwer, That this is not ſo much 
the Fault of Age, as Conſtitution, or the want 


of Health, which happens to all Ages. How 
| weakly was Publicus Africanus's Son, he who 
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adopted you, Scipio: He was all his Life fo 


exceedingly infirm, that he ſcarce ever knew 


what Health was : Tho' had he not been un- 
fortunate in that particular, he might otherwiſe 
have proved another Glory to our State ; for | 
he had not only his Father's Greatneſs of Soul, 

but the further Advantage alſo of baving that 


| adorned with the politeſt Literature. What 


Wonder is it then, if ſome Old Men labour 


under Weakneſs, ſince the Youngeſt, we ſee, 


cannot eſcape it ? We muſt prepare ourſelves, 


| my Friends, againſt Old Age; and as it is ad- 


vancing, endeavour by our Diligence to miti- 
gate and correct the natural Infirmities that at- 
tend it : We muſt uſe proper Preſervatives, as 
we do againſt Diſeaſes; great Care muſt, in 


the firſt Place, be taken of our Health ; all || 


bodily Exerciſe muſt be moderate, and eſpe- 


cially our Diet; which ought to be of ſuch 


a kind, and in ſuch Proportion, as may refreſh 
and ſtrengthen Nature, without opprefling it. 
Nor muſt our Care be confined to our Bodies 
only ; for the Mind requires much more, which, 


without it, will not only decay, but our Under- 


ſtanding will as certainly die away in Old Age; 
as 


\ 


* 


om 01:0 Ace. 8x 
_ as a Lamp not duly ſupplied with Oil. The 
Body, we know, when overlaboured becomes 
heavy, and, as it were, jaded ; but 'tis Exer- 
ciſe alone that ſupports the Spirits, and keeps 


the Mind in Vigour. Hence it is, that you 


ſee Old Men difadvantageouſly repreſented by 
Czcilius, and other Comic Poets on the Stage, 
when the Characters of weak and credulous» 
or diffolute Old Fellows, are expoſed to Con- 


tempt and Ridicule : But theſe are the Vices 


only of ſuch as, when grey with Years, aban- 


don themſelves to Idleneſs and Extravagance, 


and not of Old Age itſelf, For as Wantonneſs and 
looſe Deſires are more peculiar to Youth than 
to the Aged; and yet not to all Youth, but to 
ſuch only as are by Nature viciouſly inclined, 
or have been looſely educated ; ſo that filly 
Dotiſhneſs, that is imputed to Old Age, will 
be found only in Perſons of weak and abject 


Spirits. * Appius had four ſtrong, healthy 


Sons, and five Daughters ; yet tho' he was 
both very old, and blind, he was able not only 
| to govern that great Family, but alſo to ma- 


nage his large Dependancies of Clients : He 


" Appius Claudius Cecus, mentioned before. See Note 28, 
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82 TuLLy's Diſcourſe 
kept his Mind ever intent upon his Afﬀairs, 
without flagging or bending under his Age, and | 


maintained not only an Authority, but a Com- 


mand over his People: His Servants ſtood in 


Awe of him; his Children revered him, and 
they all loved him; and that whole Family 
conſtantly kept up to the ſober and ſtrict Diſ- 


cipline derived to them by Succeſſion from 


their Anceſtors. Thus Old Age 1s ever ho- 


nourable, where it takes Care- to ſupport its 
_ proper Rights, and gives them not weakly a- 
way, but aſſerts them to the laſt. For, Ws 


we commend ſuch Youths, as ſhew ſomething 
of the Solidity of Age ; ſo we do. the ſame by 
the Aged, who expreſs the Livelineſs of Youth : 
And whoever purſues this Method, tho' he 


_ may become old.and decayed in Body, will 


never be ſo in Mind, nor be found fo in his 
Underſtanding. I am now on the ſeventh 
Book of my Origin, (Co) wherein I am 

| collecting 


(60) Cats's Origines was a Work much eſteemed by the _ 


Romans, but is loſt to us. C. Nepos informs us, that its 


firſt Book contained the Actions of the People of Rome, 
(probably to the "Time of the firſt Punic or Carthaginian 


War) the 24 and 3d gave the Origin or firſt Riſe of all 


the Cities of a the 4 was the Hiſtory of the firft 
Punic 


oo: OiDd AGs. 83 
collecting all the Monuments of Antiquity of 
VEE kind. I am alfo making out thoſe Ora- 


_ tions, that I formerly delivered in pleading the 


ſeveral Cauſes I defended. I am further treat- 


ing of the Civil Law, and of that of the Au- 
gurs and Pontifts. I read much Greek, and, 
agreeable to the Pythagorcan Precept, the bet- 


ter to exerciſe my Memory, I recolle& at 


| Night what I have heard, faid or done in the 
' Day. Theſe are the Methods I purſue to 
keep my Mind employed ; and while with a 
conſtant and afiduous Application I continue 
theſe Exerciſes, I cannot ſay I am ſenfible of 
any Want of Strength. I am till able to 
| ſerve my Friends; I come duly to the Senate, 

| and there propoſe ſuch Matters of Weight, 

| as I have long pondered and digeſted; and I 


ſupport what I propoſe with Arguments, to 


which bodily Strength can contribute nothing, 


Punic War ; the 5th gave the ſecond, which was 1n his 
own Time; in the following he related thcir other Wars, 
till the Conqueſt of Luſitania, now Portugal; which I 
judge to have been the Conqueſt mentioned by Lzvy, 
lib. 41. c. 11. for which L. Pofthumins trumphed about 
20 Years before this Diſcourſe; for I find Sergints Gatba, 


whom Nepos names, no where mentioned in relation to 


theſe Wars. | | | 
M 2- And 


84 TurLy's Diſcourſe 
And if for want of a competent Share of that 
Strength, I ſhould be rendered incapable of all 
this; yet I could pleaſe myſelf, even on my 
Couch, with running them over in my Mind, 
And whoever will purſue the ſame Methods, 
and practiſe thus, will ſcarce be ſenſible of 
the Advances of Old Age, but gradually li. 

| d'ng on, and inſenſibly decaying, without any 
ſudden Changes, will, at laſt, drop like ripe 

Fruit, or go off like an expiring Light, 
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The third Charge againſt Old Age, of zts being 
 inſenſible of Pleaſure, and the Enjoyments 


ariſing from the Gratifications of Senſe, ex- 
amined and confuted. 
FTV HE third Charge againſt Old. Age 
24 was, That it is (they fay) inſenſible 
to Pleaſure, and the Enjoyments ariſing from 


the Gratifications of the Senſes. And a moſt 


blefſed and heavenly Effect it truly is, if it 


frees us from what in Youth was the foreſt 


and cruelleſt. Plague of Life. Pray liſten, 
my good Friends, to an old Diſcourſe of 
(61) Archytas the Tarentine, a great and excel- 


_ (6x) Archytas, of Tarentum, was of Pythagoras's School, 


Contemporary with Plato, whoſe Life he faved when 
Diyſius, the Tyrant of Syracuſe, intended, for ſome 
free Diſcourſe, to put 'him to Death. He. governed the 
Tarentines, and ſeven Times commanded them, and their 
Confederate Armies. He was a great Mathematician and 
Mechanic, and made a Wooden Pigeon that would by 
Springs fly about in the Air. A. Gellus, bib. 10, 12. Duog- 
Laertius, Strabo, Suidas, Afilan, Atheneus, ſpeak of him. 
Fiirace remembers him alſo, in that Ode, beginning with, 


Te maris et terre numeroque carentis .arene 


Menfſorem cohibent Archyta =—_—_———— Lib, 1. Od. 28. 
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lent Man in his Time, which I learned when ] 
was but young myſelf, at Tarentum, under 
Pabins Maximus, at the Time he recovered 
that Place. *© The greateſt Curſe, the hea-. 
_ vieſt Plague, faid he, derived on Man from 
Nature, is bodily Pleaſure, when the Paſſions 


are indulged, and ſtrong inordinate Defires 


= are raiſed and ſet in Motion for obtaining it- | 
For. this have Men betrayed their Country ; 
for this have States and Governments been 
plunged in Ruin; for this have treacherous 
Corrcſpondences been held with publick Ene- 
mes: In ſhort, there is no Miſchief fo hor- 
rid, no Villany ſo execrable, that this will not 
prompt to perpetrate. And as Adultery, and 
l all the Crimes of that Tribe, are the natural 
Fi Effects of it; fo of Courſe are all the fatal 
\| Conſequences that enſue on them. "Tis own- 
| ed, that the moſt noble and excellent Giſt of 
Heaven to Man, is his Reaſon: And 'tis as 
fare, that of all the Encmics Reaſon has to 
enzage with, Plcaſure is the moſt capital, 
and the moſt pernicious : For where its great 
' Tncentive, Luſt, prevails, Temperance can have 
no Place ; nor under the Dominion of Plea- 
ſare, can Virtue poſlibly ſ\ubfiſt. That this 
es might 


on Old AGE. 8-7 
might appear more plain, he defired his 
Hearers to form to themſelves the Idea of a 
Perſon in the higheſt Raptures, enjoying the 
moſt exquiſite Pleaſures that could be con- 
ceived ; and then try whether they could ſo 
much as imagine, fuch a Perſon in that State 
of Enjoyment, capable of Reflection, or mak- 
ing any more Ule of his Reaſon, than if he 
were intirely diveſted of it. He therefore in- 
fiſted, that nothing was more dcteſtable, no- 
thing more directly Geſtructive to the Dig- 
nity of Man, than the Purſuit of bodily Plea- 
ure, which it 1s unpoſſible to indulge to a 
Height, and for a Continnance, without damp- 
INg or extinguiſhing all the brighter Faculties 
of the Soul, and all the Pann and Light of 
| the Underſtanding. Our Hoſt Nearchrus of ' 
J Tarentum, who had continued firm in the 
Reman Tntereſt atter that City was betrayed to 
| Amibal, ſaid, That Archytas had told theſe 
: Things to Coins Pontius the Soummite, the Fa- 
| ther of Pontius, (62) who beat our Conſuls 

wPUTTUS 
(62) This was in the Year of Rome 433. The Story 


| 13 ſo remarkable, and may be ſo uſcfully applicd, that it 
iS well worth knowing. The Samnites were the tougheſt 


Enemies 


88 
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Spurius Poſthumius, and Titus Veturius, at 
 Caudium ; and that their Old Men had handed 
down 


Enemies the Romans had to deal with in- Tal. They | 


had been at War with them at Times for 3o Years ; and 
now reſolving, it poflible, intirely to ſubdue them, the 
two Conſuls here named, led the better Part of the Forces 
_ of Rome againſt them. Pontius uſed Means to deceive 
and decoy them, till they unwarily marched into a Vale, 
furrounded on all Sides, but at two Defiles, with thick 
unpaſſable Foreſts and Mountains, and coming to the 
Out-let, they found it cloſed up with vaſt Trees and Stones 
heaped together by the Samnite Army, who, much con- 
trary to the falſe Informations, artfully given the Reman 
Conſuls by ſuborned Shepherds, were there watching their 
Enemy ; and when they would have returned by the 
Way they came in, they found that Entrance in the ſame 
Condition with the other. The Romans thus ſhut up, and 
in a Manner beſieged, could find no poſſible Means of 

extricating themſelves, or to prevent their Starving. The 
Samnite General Pontius having them at this Diſadvantage, 
ſent to his Father Herennius Pontius, who was in great 
Repute for his Virtue and Wiſdom, for his Advice what 
he ſhould do with the Enemy then in his Power. The 
Father adviſed his Son to diſmiſs them honourably, and 
make a Peace with Rome ; for this generous Action would 


for ever engage the Friendſhip of the Romans. The Son 


could not think of intirely giving up ſuch an Advantage, 
and thercfore ſent to his Father again, defiring him to 
conſider further of it. He then adviſed the General to 


- put them all to the Sword ; for by this, Rome would for 


a long Time be ſo weakened, that their Neighbours might 
for that Time, at leaſt, live in Peace. This laſt Advice 


the Son thought too cruel, and, by the Advice of the 
Army); 


of Athens was preſent at the Time ; which is 


probable 


Army, ſending for his Fater, prayed His Preſence z who 
| being very old, to oblige his Son, came to the Camp in 
a Waggon, and there ſupported both Parts of his Advice 
with Reaſons, ſaid he knew no Medium, and returned. 


But the Son, reſolving to take a middle Courſe, gave all 
the Romans their Lives; concluded Articles of Peace, to 


be confirmed by the Senate; took Hoſtages ; but dif- 
armed them all, and obliged the whole Army, with the 
Conſuls, to paſs or creep ſub haſtam, under the Pike ; 
a Mark of the greateſt Ignominy. And thus they all 


returned home diſarmed in the utmoſt Confuſion ; which. 


' was alſo greater in the City, than if they had been utterly 


defeated or deſtroyed. Pofthumius, the Conſul, hereupon _ 


told the Senate, they were not obliged by what he and 
his Colaegue Yeturius had done ; adviſed, that they, who 
ligned the Articles, might be ſent back bound to the 
Samnites, with the Officer called a Fecial, a kind of He- 
rald, to deliver them. This being done, and theſe Men 
delivered to Pontius bound, Poſthumius ſaid, he was now 
no longer a Roman, but a Samnite ; and having his Feet 
at Liberty, kick'd the Fecial Officer, and ſaid, Now 
Rome has juſt Cauſe to make War on the Sammtes, ſince 
| one of thoſe People (meaning himſelf) had violated the 
Law of Nations, and abuſed a ſacred Officer of the Romans- 
Pontius juſtly provoked at this Fraud and Prevarication of 
the Romans, in a moſt reaſonable Speech [as Ly, the 


Roman Hiſtorian, himſelf gives it, Ub. 9. c. 11.] refuſing to. 


receive the Conſuls, highly upbraided the Romans for their 
Breach of Faith, loudly expoſtulated with thoſe preſents 
and infiſted, That if they had any Regard to Juſtice, Ho- 


nour, or for the Gods they ſwore by, they ſhould either. 
N 


ratify 
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down the Relation to them, and that Plato 
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probable enough ; for I find Plato was at Ta- 


rentum the Year that (63) Lucius AEmilius 
| | and 


ratify the Peace made on his giving the Army their Lives 
and Freedom, or they ought to return to the ſame Place 
they had been by his Favour delivered from, where their 
Arms ſhould be all reſtored to them, to uſe again as they 
pleaſed. And then he ordered thoſe who were bound to be 
untied, and telling them he had nothing to ſay to them, 
the Samnites would now infiſt on the Articles, which was 
all they had in Exchange for the whole Army of Rome; 
bid them go about their Buſineſs. Accordingly they went 
Home. "The Romans immediately carried on the War 
againſt them, in which Pontius had many Engagements 
with them ; but, at length, upon an” intire Defeat of his 
Army, by Fabirs Gurges, whom he had vanquiſhed but 
a little before, he was taken Priſoner by him, led in I1i- 
umph at Rome 25 Years after He other Action, and un- 
generouſly there put to Death. 'There 1s another 
Caſe in the Roman Hiſtory, exactly parallel to this ; when 
 Aancinus the Conful, being with his Army caught by 
_ the Numantines in Spain, mach an the ſame Manner, for 
making a Peace that diſpleaſed the Senate, was ſent back, 
and in the ſame Manner delivered to that People, but 
refuſed by them ; and then by a freſh Army, under the 
Command of this great Man, but ill employed by Scipiz 
Axmilianus, they were famiſhed to Death and utterly 
deſtroyed ; on no other Pretence, than to cover the Scan- 
dal the Romans conceived they underwent in. being fo 
| ſhamefully beaten. _ 
(03) There is no ſuch Pair of Conſuls together to be. 
found in the Reman Faſii, In the various Redding: of 
-.;he Text, there 1s, inſtead of L. Amilius and Appius 
Claudius, Lucius Camillus and Publius Clandi Us 35 who truly 


welc 


and Apprues Claudius were Conſuls. Now this 
Diſcourſe I repeat to yon, that from hence 


you may learn, how much thoſe, who can- 


not, as they ought in their Strength of Age, 
reſiſt the Allurements of Pleaſure, are af- 
terwards obliged to their” Years, that cure 
them of their irregular Inclinations they had 
not before the Power to corre. Por all 
Voluptuouſneſs is undoubtedly an Enemy to 
Reaſon ; it obſtructs wiſe Counſels, blinds the 
Underſtanding, and is in its own Nature in- 
conſiſtent with true Virtue. It was with 
great Uneaſineſs to mylelt, that when Cenſor, 


I turned (64) Lucius Flaminius, Brother to. 


that 


were Conſuls in the 400th Year of Rome : And this well 
ſuits Plato's Age; for he muſt then have been ab. 42 
Years old. 

(64) This is touched in Note 3, bas: it requires to 5e 


| further ſpoke to. Yal. Maximus, 1. 2. © 9. gives the 


dtory, much as Cicero has it here ; but Zrvy, the chiet of 
the Roman Hiſtorians, delivers it otherwiſe. He ſays, 


Lib. 39. c. 42. That Lucaus 2, Flaminius, going with 


the Army into Gaul, prevailed with a noted beautiful | 


Youth ( whom he calls Philip of Carthage ) on great 
Promiſes made to him, to go with him to the Camp : 
That the Lad, in toying with the Conſul, often uſed to 
upbraid him, that, to gratify him, he had loſt the Pleaſure 
of the Shows of Gladiators [or F encers] that were then 

N.-2 | exhibiting 
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pals without public Cenſure. For while he, 
as Conſul, commanded the Army in Gar, 


brought in before them ; and there, to gratify 
exhibiting in Rome : That, as they were one Evening at 


to the Conſul, That a noble Baan [theſe were a People 
_ of Gaul] was come over with his Children to ſubmit 


_ (fince he complained of lofing the Sight of Gladiators 


a % 
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that Great Man, Titus Flaminius, out of the 
Senate, ſeven Years after he had himſelf been 
Conſul. But I could not bear, that ſuch a 
ſcandalous Inſtance of his Diſſoluteneſs ſhould 


to pleaſe a lewd Strumpet, which he carried 
with him, he cauſed one of the Priſoners, 
who were under Sentence of Death, to be 


her in her barbarous Requeſt, that ſhe might 
Supper, and merry over their Liquor, Word was brought 


himſelf, and crave the Prote&tion of the Romans : "That, 
defiring to ſee the Conſul himſelf, the Gentleman was 
called in; and while he was addreſſing himſelf to him by 
an Interpreter, Lucivs aſked his He-Mifs, whether 


dying at Rome) he would be pleaſed to ſee that Gar! dic 
there before him? That, the Lad jeſtingly conicnting, 
Lucius taking his Sword that hung by him, rofe up and 
gave the Man, as he was ſpeaking, a Wound in the Head, 
and then, as he endeavoured to eſcape, purined and rut 
him through the Body. —— Livy gives this from Cat?'s 
own Speech, which he-ſeems to have then had by him ; 
and blames another Hiſtorian, for delivering it wrong, 
and only upon Hear-fay, as by this of Z:vy, Cicero ſeems 
to have done here. Plutarch tells it both Ways, in the 
Lives both of T. Flanimins, and of Cats, 


- fee 


'o2 O1nDd AGcs. 93 
ſee a Man put to Death, he ſtruck off his 
Head on the Spot. His Brother Tus being 
then Cenſor, this was not in his Time taken 


Notice of ; but when PFlaccus and I ſucceeded 


| him, we judged it incumbent on us, in Diſ- 


charge of our Truſt, to exert the Authority 


of our Office, and brand with Tenominy an 
Action fo deteſtable, that it not only involved 


the Actor himſelf in Infamy, but had alfo 


caſt a Reproach on the whole State. 
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© AP. MH. 
Of lawful and unlawful Pleaſures. 


HAVE often heard our Old Men, who 
ſaid they had it from their Elders, relate, 
that Caius Fabricius, when he was ſent Em- 
| baffador to Pyrrhus, to redeem the Captives, 
was ftrangely ſurprized, when (65) Cineas 
BEE: | the 


(65) "This Cineas, in ſtudying Eloquence, was a Hearer 
of the famous Orator Demofthenes of Athens, and was 
_ thought to expreſs his Manner the neare{t of any of his 

Age. He afterwards attended Pyrrhus, who ſaid of him, 
that he had gained more Places by Cineas's Eloquence, 
than by his own Arms. Plutarch gives this fine Relation 
of him : "That ſeeing Pyrrbus bent on his Expedition into 
Haly, [fee Notes 25, 26.] taking a proper Opportunity 
for it; Theſe Romans, ſays Cineas to Pyrrhus, are ac- 
counted a very brave People, and are ſaid to have ſub- 
duced many valiant Nations about them ; ſhould it pleaſe 
God to grant us to conquer them, pray what are we to 
do next? Why then, ſaid Pyrrhus, all the reſt of /taly 
will lie open to us : For when once we have ſubdued 
Rome, no other Nation there will pretend to refiit us; 
and- /taly, you know, as it 1s a rich and large Country, 
will be a noble Acquiſition. "That it would, faid Crneas 3 
and pray, what are we to do next? "Then anſwered 
Pyrrhus, As Sicily lies cloſe by it, and now ſince 4ga- 
thiacless Death, is all in Confuſton, we will ſtep over 
thither, and make that caſfily our own alſo. And ſhall 
We 
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the Ovitor. who attended Pyrrhus, told him, 


there was in Athens a wo Pr ofciior of Wiſ- 


dom, 


we reſt there ? ſaid Cineas. No, anſwered Pyrrhus ; 
Carthage and Africa "ny ſo.near, and fo tempting, that 
we muſt have theſe al: ; nor will it be difficult, ſince 


| Apathacles himſelf was 0':% io near taking Carthage, and 


with no very great Force ncither. And what Courſe are 
we to take next ? ſaid Cirzas. Then you very well know, 
replied Pyrrhus, that thoſe who have hitherto given us 
ſo much Trouble, will. no longer be able to' oppoſe us : 


We ſhall get the better of all our Adverfſaries. "That's 


very probable, ſaid Cineas; when you have made ſo many 
large Conqueſts, you may eaſily get Macedon, and reduce 
all Cows to Reaſon. But after all theſe mighty Atchieve- 
ments, pray, vir, be pleaſed to tell me what Uſe we are 
to make of them, and what is to follow next? Why 


then truly, Cizeas, faid Pyrrhus, ſmiling, we'll fit down, | 


be merry, and drink, and enjoy ourſelves in Quict with 
our Friends. And if that be all, anſwered Cineas, pray, 


what hinders us from doing juſt the ſame, as Things now 


ſtand ? You well know, you have now, as much as you 
then would, all the neceflary Means for this, in your Power ; 
and you may be as merry, as quiet, and enjoy your Friends 
as much as you will ever be ble to do, aftcr all the vaſt 
Fatigues and Hazards, and Effuhon of Blood, theſe Un- 


dertakings muſt neceſſarily be attended with ; and after 


you have not only involved infinite Numbers of Pcople, 


who have never offended you, in all the dire Calamitics 
of War, but muſt alfo expoſe your beſt Friends to num- 
berleſs Dangers. ——— 
this Cloſe. He proceeded, as has bcen noted, to 1zaly ; 
and being there diſappointed, he paſſed over into Sicily, 
where he was more ſo; and returning to {taly, he was 


there 


Pyrrhus was not well pleaſed with 
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_ of other Sets, and the ſame has thro' 
fuck to him; but many think him much wronged, 
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dom, who laid it down as his Grand Princi- 


ple, that all we do ſhould be directed only 


to Pleaſure; and that (66) M. Curins, and 


(67) Tus Coruncanius hearing this from F4- 
bricius, uſed to wiſh, that Pyrrhus and the 


Samnites could be converted to that (68) Pro- 
feflor's:. 


there ſoundly beaten by the Romans, and obliged to fly. 
At home in Epirus and Greece he continued reſtleſs ; and 
at length, in Argos, had his Brains beat out, by a Pot- 


ſherd thrown from the "Top of a Houſe by an old Woman. 


His Life is in Plutarch, which ſee. 


(66) See Note 26. (07) See Note 27, and for 


Fabricius, Note 2 5. 


(68) Epreurus 1s meant here, who was then living : 
For Laertius ſays, he was born the third of the 109th. 
Olympiad, ſeven Years after Plats's Death, and died in 
the ſecond of the 127th Olympiad, in the 724 Year of his 
Age : He therefore muſt have lived nine Years after 


 Pyrrhus's Expedition into [taly. Epicurus had in his own 


Time a very ill Character given him Log Philoſophers _ 
| ſucceeding Ages 


His Phyſics, or Opinions of Nature, were grofsly abſurd 
in many Things ; but his Morals, that are ſo much de- 
cried, were very different from what they are generally | 
accounted. He propoſed Pleaſure, *tis true, for the End 
of Action ; but that Pleaſure was to conlift in the 'Tran- 


_ quility of the Mind, and inward SatisfaCtion, and not in 


voluptuous Enjoyments : For he is ſaid to have been per- 
fetly temperate himſelf, and that all his Do&rine tended 
to the ſame. He wrote much, but nothing of his Remains, 


ſave what Laertius has in his tenth Book, which 1s wholly 
| beſtowed 
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feſlor's. Religion ; for then it would coſt 
Rome much leſs Trouble to maſter them. 


M, ' Curins was for ſome Time Contemporary 


with (69) Publius Decius, who five Years 


before 


beſtowed on his Life and Dodrine. G aſſendus explained 


it in ſome large Volumes. 


(69) Publius Decius Mus, was the firſt Time Conſul 


in the 442d-Year of Rome; and this fourth Time, when 


he fell, was in the 459th. The two Conſuls, Quintus 


Fabius Maximus [there were divers from Time to Time 
of that Name of the fame Family] being the fifth Time 
Conſul, and this Decinus (as has been noted) the fourth, 
. wereengaged in a doubtful and almoſt deſperate Battle with 
the Gauls and Samnites; with whom two other Nations, 
the Etrurians (or Tuſcans) and the Umbrians, were alſo at 
the ſame "Time Confederates againk Rome. When the 


Fight had continued long, nearly equal on beth Sides, 


and at length the Gauls made ſome Impreſſion on the left 


| Wing where Decius commanded, and his Men began to 


break and fly, nor could he by any Means reſtrain them ; 
Invoking his Father's Name, who had before devoted him- 
ſelf, he called to him the Pontiff that attended, to repeat 
to him the Form to be uſed in Devoting ; which he took 
in the ſame Manner his Father had done, and in the fame 
Manner alſo the Romans got the Day : For the flying 


Forces, hearing what their General had done, rallied of 


themſelves, and with new Spirits vigorouſly 2ttacked their 
Enemies, and drove all before them. —— To devote one, 
1s to offer him up as accurſed {or an atoning Sacrifice, for 
the Safety of others: And the Method of it is curious 
enough to render it worth knowing. We have it parti- 
cularly. in Livy, in his Account of this Decius his Father 
devoting himſelf, [Lib. 8, c. 9.] in the 414th Year of 

©) Rome; 


—_ _ TuLLvy's Diſcourſe 

| before Curius was the firſt Time Conſul, had 

in his own fourth Conſulate devoted himſelf 
IS for 
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Rome ; and it was thus : The Romans and the Latins, after 
a long Alliance, differing, they drew out equal Forces 
and engaged. Victory inclining to neither Side, and one 
of the Conſuls, Decius, almoſt deſpairing of it, reſolved 
on a deſperate Action, which he hoped might ſecure it. 
He called on the Pontiff, who was with him, to repeat 
+ before him the ſolemn Form of Devoting ; for he would 
offer himſelf up, he ſaid, for an Atonement for the Ar-. 
my. The Pontiff ordered him to put on the Civic Gown; 
and covering his Head, to put up his Hand within his 
Gown under his Chin, and treading on a Weapon, to 
| repeat theſe Words after him: O Janus, Jupiter, Father 
Mars, Quirinus, Bellona ! Ye Home Gods, Foreign Gods, 
Indigetes and Imwer Gods, who have us and our Enemies in 
your Power 1 and ye Infernal Gods ! I pray, adore and 
 beſeech you, that you will make good and proſper Strength 
and Viftory to the Roman People ; and that you will con- 
. found, terrify, and ds to Death the Enemies of the Romans ! 
As I have now conceived in Words, fo, for the Public IVeal, 
Army, Legions and Auxiliaries of the Roman People, I de- 
vote [ or accurſe] the Legions and Auxiharies of their Ene- 
mies, together with myſelf, to the Infernal Gods, and to the 
Earth. This done, he ſent Notice of it to the other 
Conſul, T. Manlius. Then putting on his Armour, and 
| | mounting his Horſe, he rode into the thickeſt of the 
| Enemy, and carried Deſtruction before him, till he was 
_ cut in Pieces : Which was one neceflary Part. of the Ce- 
remony ; for without it, all the reſt would have been 
void. And therefore, when this Man's Grandſon Pub/:us 
Decius, being Conſul with Sulpicius, in the ſecond Battle 
the Romans had with Pyrrhus; and it was reported, that 
| hes 
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runcanius living in the fame Age with him, 
muſt alſo have known him well. And all 


theſe, not only by their own ConduR, ſhew- 


ed their firm Perſuaſion, but they were fur- 
ther confirmed in it by that Action of Decius, 
That there is ſomething truly great and ex- 


cellent in its own Nature, worthy to be con- 
tended for, and which all good Men would, 


in Deſpite of all the Allurements of Pleaſure, 
for its own Sake purſue and labour to obtain. 
Thus I judged it neceſſary to be the more 
full on this Head of Pleaſure, and ſhew the 
Dangers of it, to the End you might clearly 


ſee, it is ſo far from being a Diſadvantage to 


Old Age, in palling our Inclinations to Plea- 
ſure, that, on the contrary, it 1s rather a great 


and valuable Blefhing, For If it is in a good 


he, after his Grandfather Q £7 Father's Example, would 
alſo devote himſelf ; Pyrrhus apprehenſive, leſt it might 
give ſome Terror to his Men, ſent Word to the Conſul, 
| that he ſhould leave off F ooling ; for that he would take 
Order, if he attempted it, to diſappoint him, he ſhould 
- Not fall in that Manner in the Field, but meet with a 
Death leſs to his liking. He neither did, however, nor 


had propoſed to attempt. it, Levy, lib, bv, and Plutar > in 


| Pyrrhus, 
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(70) Caius Duillius, Marcus's Son, who gain- 


Tour's | Difuſe 


b5-gp dead to the Enjoyments others find 


in Banqueting, ſumptuous Feaſts and Carou- 
ſings, it is freed at the fame Time from all 
the troubleſome Effects of theſe ; as Fumes, 


Crudities, uneaſy Sleep, or the Want of it; 


with divers other ſuch like Diſorders. ' Yet 
as Nature has ſo ordered it, that Pleaſure 


ſhould have a very ſtrong Hold of us, and 


the Inclination to it appears deeply founded 
in our very Compoſition, (and 'tis with too 
much Juſtice, that the divine Plato calls it 
the Bait of Evil, by which Men are caught, 
as Fiſh with a Hook ) therefore, though 
| Age is not taken, nor can well bear, with | 


thoſe ſplendid, ſumptuous Feaſtings and Re- 


 vels, yet we are not ſo inſenfible to the Plea- 


fure of Life, but that we can indulge our- 
ſelves, and take a real Delight in ſober and 
temperate Entertainments with our Friends. 
I remember, when I was a Boy, I often ſaw 


ed -- 


| (70) The Romans having had great YQucceſs for four 


Years againſt the Carthaginians, in their firſt War with 


them, by Land ; but lying expoſed to them by Sea, as 
having no F leet, reſolved to build one ; and ordered the 


Conſuls, of whom this Duillius was one, to proceed to 
the 


Dd 
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ed the firſt Victory over the Carthaginians at 
Sea, returning Home from Supper with 
Torches and Muſic before him ; a Practice 
that he thought fit (tho' without any Pre- nn 
cedent for it) to continue in his private Sta- 2 
tion : So great was the Pleaſure he gave him- 
ſelf, tho' not without ſome Vanity, in keep-= iN 
ing up the Memory of that great Action. = 
But why ſhould I quote others, and not ra- 
ther return and ſpeak of myſelf? In my 


Youth I had always a Set of ſele&t Compa- } 
nions; for thoſe Societies or Clubs now in " 
Practice, took their Beginning when I was {i 
the Work ; and in fixty Days ( Livy ſays) after the th 
Timber was fallen, they had [zncred:ble] 160 Ships of it 
War compleated, and at Anchor : To furniſh which y, 
with Men, thoſe deſigned for the Service, were taught all | (4 
| the Motions and Management of Oars, in which, while ly 
their Ships were building, they were exerciſed on Shore. —_ 


But finding on Trial theſe Ships much more unwieldy 
than thoſe of their Enemies ; to ballance this, they. cone 
trived an Engine placed at their Heads, by which, when 
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F cloſed in with another Ship, they would grapple and hold ji 
| her ſo faſt, that ſhe could not poſſibly get clear. "They i 
| framed alſo on the Engine a kind of Platform to ſtand on, W. 
| and enter other Ships by it. Thus they fought at Sea, Vf 
| agif they had been on Land, Hand to Hand with their Wi 
| Enemies: And in the firſt Engagement, Duillius ſunk i 
| 14 Ships, killing 3000 Men, and took 31 Ships more Ni 


| with 7000 Priſoners ; for which he triumphed. 


Quzſtor, 
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Quzſtor, at the Time the (71) Mother of 

of the Gods was brought to Rome. My 
Friends, 


(71) Commonly called, Idea Mater, the Idzan Mother. 
In the 549th Year of Rome, a little before Annibal left 
Traly, the Roman Armies were ſeized with ſo violent a 
. Sickneſs, that they were in Danger of being all loſt ; nor _ 
were the Carthaginians clear from it : And about the ſame 
Time dreadful Prodigtes from the Heavens were ſecn, az 
Raining Stones, (of which we hear ſo often in their Hiſtory, 
that we may reaſonably believe they muſt have meant 
nothing. but large Hail by it ; for they accounted even 
great Thunder-Storms a Denunciation of the Anger of 
their Gods.) "Thoſe who had the Siby!!s Books in keep- 
ing, conſulting them on theſe Calamities, ſaid, they found 
an Oracle there, declaring, that when a foreign Enemy 
ſhould invade /taly, the Country might be delivered from 
them, if the /d4#an Mother were brought from Peſſins; 
to Rome. This was a Place in Phrygia in Afa Minr. 
And for this, the Romans fitted out five large Ships, with 
a ſolemn Embaſly to Attalus, the King of thoſe Parts, to 
requeſt the Favour. They took the Oracle of Delphi in 
their Way, to conſult that alſo, and know their Succeſ; : 
The Anſwer was favourable, further telling them, © The 
worthieſt Man of Rome muſt be appointed to receive the 
Goddeſs into - the City.” Attalus, to oblige the Romans, 
tho' they had then no Intercourſe with Aja, granted their 
Requeſt ; and ſhewed them a great Stone, which the In- 
habitants called by that Name: And they brought her 
Divinity to the River T:ber, where Scipio Nafſica was 
appointed, as the beſt Man in Rome, to receive her. 
"Thus Livy, 4b. 29. c. 10, &c. Herodian, who wrote 
the Hiſtory of the Reigns of ten Emperors, about the 
Year of Chr!/# 240, in the Life of Commedus, tells a long 

Story 
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Friends and I then had our Meetings ad Col- 
lations duly ; but theſe were always mode- 


rate, tho' it was at an Age when our Blood 
was warm, which inevitably cools as Years 
.come on. Nor did I ever meaſure my Plea- 


ſure in thoſe Entertainments by any ſenſual 


Gratifications whatever, but ſolely by the 
- Converſation or Diſcourſes we held on various 


Subjects. For our Anceſtors very wiſely called 


| thoſe Meetings of Friends to eat and drink 


together, by the Name of Conuivium, or 


Living-together ; as if Society were the De-. 


fign of them: A Term much more pro- 
per than that of the Greeks, whoſe Name 


for them imports nothing but Eating and 
Drinking together ; as if they preferred that 


Part of the Entertainment, which 1s truly 1 11 
itſelf the leaſt valuable. 


Story of that Goddeſs, and the Devotion yearly paid her 
at Rome : He ſays, the Image was framed by no mortal 
Hands, but ſent down from Heaven by Fupiter ; that the 
Ship that brought her, ſticking faſt in the River T7ber, 
a Veſtal Virgin, who was accuſed of Unchaſtity, to prove 


| her Innocence, hauled the Ship along, only by her Girdlc. 


But Livy, writing the Hiſtory of that Time, ſays nothing 


of this : For Miracles are often beſt known ſome Centu- 


ries after they are faid to have been wrought. 


CHAP. 
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The Argument continued, ſhewing, that real Plea- 
ſure grows up with Old Age. 


'T'N ſuch regular Entertainments, when ſea- 
EK fonable, I own, I have always, in View 
of what I have mentioned, taken a ſenſible 
Pleaſure : Nor do I chuſe for my Companions 
only Perſons about my own Age; for of theſe 
there acer now very few left ; but thoſe alſo of 
yours. And I think myſelf much obliged to. 
my Age, that it has encreaſed my Inclination 
for Diſcourſe and Converſation, and rendered 
the Buſineſs of Eating and Drinking a Matter 
ſtill of more Indifferency to me. Yet where 
others take a Pleaſure even in theſe, that 1 
may not be thought to declare War againſt all 
Gratifications of Senſe, as Nature requires Re- 
 freſhment, and Old Age is not without its Re- 
liſh; I think ſuch Entertainments even for the 
ſake of good Cheer, ſo far as this is com- 
fortable to Nature, are very allowable, and 
may ſometimes be indulged, when duly limit- 
ed within the Bounds of Moderation. But 
what now gives me the oreateſt Pleaſure in 


thei 
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by our Anceſtors, that is, That the Converſa- 


tion ſhould turn on Subjects propoſed by the 


Maſter of the Feaſt, and that the Cups ſhould 
be moderate and cooling, in a cool and ſhady 
Place in Summer, as in that of (72) Xenophon , 
or in the Sun, or, if colder, by a good Fire 
in Winter : The Method that I now practiſe 
among my Sabine Neighbours, whom I fre- 


quently meet on ſuch Occafions, and ſpend a 


good Part of the Night with them. * But to 
return to the Charge, It is alledged that Old 


| Age1s not ſenſible to that Titillation of Plea- 
ſure, that is found in the other Parts of Life ; 


| which is certainly true : But at the ſame time 
| it has this great Advantage to balance it, that 


it does not ſo much as wiſh to have it. So-" 
phocles ſaid well, when he was aſked at a 


(72) In Xepephon's Works there is a Tract called the 
Sympoſion, or Feaſt, conſiſting of the Pleaſant Diſcourſes 
of the Gueſts; which is more natural than that of Plato's. 

* *Tis faid of Old Cato, that he could be free enough 
ſometimes with the Creature : Hence Horace, 1. 3. Ode 21s 


 Narratur et priſci Catonis 
Spe mero caluiſſe virus, 


Old Care would, tis aid; with Wing 
Make his reverend Face to ſhine. 


FP oreat 


theſe Caſes, is to practiſe the Method inſtituted 
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great Age, whether he had yet any Acquaint- 
ance with Yenus, anſwered, Heavens forbid !_ 
| IT thank the Gods I have got rid of that Ty- 
ranny. Such as are addifted to thoſe Plea- 
| ſures, will think it hard to be debarred of 
them; but others, who have gone through, 
and are paſt them, find themſelves happier in 
being deprived of the Inclination. Nor can 
any one be ſaid to want, what he does not 
ſo much as with for. And this State, I fay, 
of not defiring, is preferable in itſelf even to 
that of enjoying. *Tis true, that Men in their 
Prime have a greater Guſt to all Pleaſures ; 
but then moſt of theſe are, in the firſt Place, 
but mean in themſelves; and in the next, if 
Old Men have not the ſame to ſuch a Height, 
they either defire them not at all, or they have 
a competent Share of ſuch as are fit for them. 
As thoſe, perhaps, who fit in the Pit at the 
Theatre, have more of the Pleaſure in ſeeing 
(73) T; "__ Ambivius a&t, than fuch. as fit at 


(73) Turpio ETA was a famous Actor in Rome, 
about the 59goth Year of the City. He is mentioned in 
what is called the Didaſcalia, of four of the ſix Comedies 


we have of Terence, to have been the principal Actot 
of them. 


a greater 
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a greater Diſtance in the Galleries ; yet theſe 
| ſt, tho' they have leſs, are not wholly with- 
out theirs : So Youth, as it has a nearer Com- 
' munication, and livelier Reliſh for Pleaſure, may 
be more powerfully affected with it ; yet thoſe, 
| whoſe Age has removed them from the gayer 
Scenes of it, have their Share of Delight, and 


enjoy as much of it at leaſt, as they crave or | 


with for. For how {olid, how ſincere, think 
you, muſt that Pleaſure be to the Mind, when, 
after it has happily worked through the ruffling 


Tides of thoſe uncaſy Paſſions, Luſt, Ambi- _ 


tion, Emulation, Contention, and every ſtrong 


impetuous Deſire, it finds itſelf arrived at 1ts 
Harbour, and like a Veteran diſcharged from 
the Fatigues of War, got home, and retired 
within itſelf into a State of Tranquility ? But 


if it has the further Advantage of Literature 
and Science, and can by that Means feed on, 


.or divert itſelf with ſome uſeful or amuſing 
Study, no Condition can be imagined more 
happy than ſuch calm Enjoyments, in the Let- 
ſure and Quiet of Old Age, How warm did 
we ſee (74) Gallus, your Father's intimate 
7 Friend, 
(74) 'Cains Sulpicius Gallus, the firſt of the Romans 


[Pliny ſays, ib, 2. c. 12.] who applicd himſclf to the Study 
FP: 3 of 
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Friend, Scipto, in Purſuit of his Aſtronomical | 
Studies to the laſt ? How often did the riſing 
Sun ſurprize him, fixed on a Calculation he 
began over Night? And how often the Even- 
ing, on what he had begun in the Morning ? 


of the Stars, in which he was very famous. Being Tri- 


bunus Militum in the Army commanded by Paulus Ami- 
lius, the Day before the great Battle, in which Perſeus, 


King of Macedon, was defeated, and his Kingdom there. 


upon made a Province, [ſce Note 24] he gave publick 
Notice to the Army, that the enſuing Evening the Moon 
would be eclipſed and darkned from the 2d to the 4th 
Hour, [that was then, from near 10 to near 12 at Night 


in our Account] and as this could be foretold, by the 


Knowlege only of the Courſe and Motions of the Sun 


_ and Moon, they ſhould not, therefore, be ſurprized at it, 
or account it a Prodigy, But the Macedonians, it ſeems, 
were not ſo happy, as to have ſuch a ſkilful Adviſer 


amongſt them ; for the Eclipſe happened accordingly, and 


| the Greeks were much terrified. Livy, who [[b. 44. c. 37-] 
relates this, ſays, it was the Night before the 4t' of Sep- 
zember, which both Calviſftus and Patavius having calcu- 
lated, find to have fallen on the 21ſt of Zune, 168 Years: 
before Chr:i/?, according to our preſent Account ; for the. 


Roman Kalendar was at that Time, for the 5" given 
by Cenſerinus [cap. 20.] exceedingly perplexed and un- 
certain, till Zulius Ceſar in his third Conſulate, being then 
alſo Pontifex Maximus, 4.5 Years before Chriſt, regulated 
it, and eſtabliſhed our preſent Fulian Account. This Su- 
picius Gallus, two Years after that Battle, was Conſul him- 
ſelf; and Paulus Mmilius, the Conſul and General in it, 
natural Father to this Scipis [ſee Note 24] was his pu 
Friend, 

. What 
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What a vaſt Pleaſure did it give him, when 
he could foretell to us, when we ſhould ſee 


the Sun or Moon in an Eclipſe? Ani how 


many others have we known in their Old Age 
delighting themſelves in other Studies ? which, 


_ tho'- of leſs Depth than thoſe of Gallus, yet 


muſt be allowed to be in themſelves ingenious 


and commendable ? How pleaſed was (75) 


 Nevius with his Poem of the Punic War ? 


And how (76) Plautus with his Truculentus 


and Pſeudolus ? 1 remember even Old + Livins, 
who had his firſt Dramatic Piece acted fix 
Years before I was born, in the Conſulſhip of 
Cento and T; uditanus, and continued his Compo- 
fitions till T was grown up towards the State of 
| Manhood. What nced I mention (77) Liciius 


(75) Crews Mates ſce Note 30. 


(76) Marcus Accius Plautus : We have twenty of his 


Comedies Kill extant, and amongſt them, thoſe two here 
named, 

+ Livins Andronicus was the firſt Roman Poet, mention- 
_ ed by their Writers : There 1s nothing of his remaining, 
but a few ſhort Fragments from the Quotations of Gram- 
 marians ; according to Cicero in Tuſc. Duſt. hb. 1. as alſo 
in his Brutus. He ated that firſt Piece in the 512th 
Year of Rome, 240 Years before Chri/?. 

(77) The ſame with Publius Craſſus mentioned before. 
ce Note 49. 


_ Craſſus's 
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Craſſus's Studies in the Pontificial and Civit 


Law ? Or thoſe of * Publius Scipio, now lately 


made Supreme Pontiff? And all theſe I have 
1een, not only diverting themſelves in Old Age, 
but eagerly purſuing the ſeveral Studies they 
affected. With what unwearied Diligence did 
| we behold (78) Marcus Cethegus, whom F1- 


nius juſtly enough called the Soul of Perſuaſion, 


applying himſelf at a great Age to Oratory, 
and the Practice of Pleading ? Upon all which 
| let me aſk you, what Gratifications of Senſe, 
what voluptuous Enjoyment in Feaſting, Wine, 


Women or Play, and the like, are to be COIM- 


pared with thoſe noble Entertainments ? Thoſe 


pure and ſerene Pleaſures of the Mind, the 
rational Fruits of Knowlege and Learning, 
that grafted on a good natural Diſpoſition, cul- 
tivated by a liberal Education, and trained up 


* Scipro Naſi a, ſee Note 70. 
(78) Marcus Cethegus is mentioned by Clears in his Br- 


 2us, or Book De cdlaris Cratoribus, as the firſt Orator a- 


moneſt the Romans worth Notice, or that bore that Cha- 


rafter: And his Name was the more famous for the 


honourable Mention Ennivs made of him in his Annals, 
fome of whoſe Verſes Cicero there quotes, and ſays, he 
was Conſul nine Years before Cato, that is, in the 550th 
Year of Kome, 204 Years before Chri/t, the 15th of the 
{eeond Punic w ar. 


11 
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in Prudence and Virtue, are ſo far from being 
 palled in Old Age, that they rather continually 
improve, and grow on the Pofleflor. Excel- 
lent, therefore, was that Expreflion of Solo, 
which I mentioned before, when he ſaid, That 
daily learning ſomething, he grew old : For the 
Pleaſures ariſing from ſuch a Courſe, namely 
thoſe of the Mind, muſt be allowed incom- 
parably to exceed all others. 


————_—_—_—__D. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Of the Pleaſures of a Country Life, which are 


uy agreeable to O/d Age. 


) Pleaſures of a Country Life, with which 
q am infinitely delighted. To theſe Old 


Age never is an Obſtruction. It is the Life 
of Nature, and appears to me the exactcſt 


Plan of that which a wiſe Man ought to 


lead. Here our whole Buſineſs is with the 
Earth, the common Parent of us all, which 


is never found refratory, never denies what 


1s required of it, nor fails to return back what 
is committed to it with Advantage, ſometimes 
Indeed with leſs, but generally with a very 
large Intereſt. Nor is it the View of this In- 
creaſe only which yields Delight, but there 


ariſes yet a greater from a Contemplation of 
the Powers of the Earth, and Vegetation : 
For to me it is moſt affeting to behold, 


how, when the Soil 1s duly laboured and 
' mellowed, and receives after har rowing the 
ſcattered Seed into its genial Boſom, warmed 
with due Heats and Vapours, it there che- 


riſhes 
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riſhes it in its vital Embraces ; and then 
opening, ſhoots it upwards, and rears it into 
a verdant Blade ; which taking faſt Hold with 


its fibrous Roots below, ſprings up into a 
jointed Stalk, preparing new Seed again in 


its Cells, which gradually enlarges from the 
| Ear, with the Grain exactly ranged in decent 
Rows; and is ſecured with Awns, to defend 
it from the Rapine of the little Birds, that 
' would otherwiſe affail, and make a Prey of 
it, But why ſhould I enter into Particulars, 


or obſerve, upon the firſt Planting, Shooting 


and Growth of the delicious Vine ? I ſhould 


| never have done, if I indulged myſelf in re- 
_ preſenting at large the Pleaſure I take in theſe 


| Solaces of my Old Age. Nor muſt I dwell 
- on that plaſtic Power ſeen in all the Produc- 
| tions of the Earth, which from ſo ſmall a 
Grain in the Fig, or the little Stone of a 


| Grape, or from the minute Seeds of others, 


| raiſes up ſuch bulky Trunks with their 
| ſhady Heads, and | extended Branches. But 
| who can conſider the Variety 1 in the Methods 
| of Propagation, by Shoots, Sprouts, Loppings, 
| Quickſets and Slips, without being ſeized at 
| the ſame Time with Admiration and Delight ? 
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114 TvLLy's Diſcourſ: 
The Vine, that naturally runs low, and can- 
not rear itſelf without a Support, is for this | 
End provided with Tendrils, by which, like 
ſo many Hands, it lays hold on every Thing . 
it meets with, that may raiſe it ; and, by 
theſe Aids, expands, and becomes lo luxuriant, 
that to prevent its running out into uſeleſs 
' Wood, the Dreſſer is obliged to prune off its 
ſuperfluous, wandering Branches: After which, 
from the ſtanding Joints, in the enſuing 
Spring, the little Bud, called the Gem, puſhes 
out the new Shoot, whereon the tender young 
Grape is formed ; which gradually ſwelling 
by Nouriſhment from the Earth, is at firſt 
auſtere to the Taſte, but, guarded © with 
Leaves around, that it may neither want due 
Warmth, or ſuffer by too ſcorching Rays, it 
ripens by the Sun's enlivening Beams, and ac- 
- quires that delicious Sweetneſs and beautiful 
Form, that equally pleaſe both the Taſte and 
Eye ; and then enriches the World with that 
noble Liquor, the Advantages of which [1 
need not name. Yet it is not the Senſe of 
theſe, nor of all the Advantages of Hut- 
bandry, as I have faid, that fo nearly affects 

me, as the Pleaſure I find in their Culture 
od. alone * 
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alone : Such as ranging the Vines, and their 
ſupporting Perches in exa& and even Rows, 


in arching and binding their Tops, lopping off 


the woody and barren, and training and en-. 
couraging the fruitful Branches, to ſupply 
every Vacancy ; and then contemplating the 
Beauty and Order with the Proceſs of Nature 
in the whole. What need I mention the 
Pleaſure of improving the more barren Grounds, 
and rendering them fruitful, by bringing Jown 
' Water in refreſhing Rills, on the over-a:7 ; 
and as carefully carrying 1t off from the 
wet and boggy ; or by digging, and repeat- 


edly trenching, to render them mellow ? Or 


of the Advantages of Manure, of which I 


treated in my (79) Book of Huſbandry, tho' 
the learned (80) He/iod, amongſt his Rules on 


_ that Subjet, has not one Word of it. And 


(79) This Book of Cat's de Re Ruſtica, is fill extant, 


and is the oldeſt Book in Proſe, that we have in the Latin 
Tongue ; but does no great Honour to the Author. 


(80) We have one, or, as fome account them, two - 
_ ihort Books of Hefrod's, called TYorks and Days, with two 


others, in which, among ſome other Things, he lays 


| down ſeveral Rules for Huſbandry : And from theſe Virg:! 


copies in his Georgics, but very. much enlarged, and far 
exceeded him, | 
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116 TuLry's Diſcourſe 
yet (81) Homer, whom TI take to have lived 
ſome Ages before him, makes Old Laertes 
diverting the Thoughts of his ' Son Ulyſſes's 
Abſence, by ruſtic Labours and manuring the 
'Þ ields. But beſides the Pleaſures already men- 
tioned, from Corn-Fields, Meads and Vines, 
there is yet a vaſt Fund for others, from Or- 
chards, Cattle, Bees, and Gardens, with the end- 
leſs Varieties of beautiful Flowers, that yield an 
Entertainment ever new, and ever delighting : 
For in Orchards there ariſes a Pleaſure not 
only from the Ranges of fruit-bearing Trees, 
all anſwering to the View in juſt and exa&t 
. Order ; but, above all, from their Improve- 
ment by Grafting ; the fineſt Invention, in 
my Opinion, 1n Huſbandry, 

(81) This ſeems to be a Lapſe of Memory in Cicero”; 
for there is no ſuch Paſſage in Homer, as we now have 
his Works, as that Zavrtes was dunging his Fields. If 
any where, it ſhould be in the 24th or laſt Book of 
_ the Odyſſey: But there Spondanus, on the 226th Verle, 
Atrpaovia Oulor, &Cc, notes, that Gifanius had obſerved 
this Paſſage here in Cato, to be a Miſtake in Cicero. Yet 
Cicero, in his Time, might perhaps have read it in that 
_ Senſe in Homer, as nomgiGula, Or worgvale, Dunging, 


inſtead of Airpaoricy Or AzFpevorlay Levelling the £ lants, | 
which 1s indeed an n odd Expreſſion, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Efteem of a Country Life among the Ro- 
MANS, and the Reaſon thereof. 


Could, with Pleaſure, further prveved. Th 
[ enumerating many other Recreations, and 
delightful Entertainments the Country yields ; 


| but I am ſenſible I have dwelt rather too 
long on theſe already. You will, however, ex- 
cuſe me, I hope, and impute it in Part to 


the Pleaſure the Agrecableneſs of the Subject 


yields me; and in fome Part alſo, if you 


pleaſe, to the Talkativencſs of Old Age ; 


Fault, that, I muſt acknowlege, even while 


I am defending it, moſt commonly attends it. 
But thus employed (82) Manius Curius, aſter 
he had triumphed over the Sammzes and Sa- 
* bines, and Pyrrhus, ſpent his Old Age here in 
| my neighbouring Farm ; which, as often as I 


(82) Manius Curius Dentatus, for his Hiſtory, ſee 
Note 26 before. I ſhall only add here, "That Plutarc/ 


{ Apophth. Rom.] ſays, he was then boiling ( others ſay 
roaſting) Turneps for his Supper : And Val. Maximus, 
who has the ſame Story [/ib., 4. c.3.] ſays, he was eating 
out of a Wooden Diſh, and that by his Furniture we may 
Judge what were his Viands, &c. 
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118 TuLlrty's Diſcourſe 
view, I am ſeized with Wonde:, but can never 
ſufficiently admire, either the great Modera. 
tion of the Man, or the regular Diſcipline of 
his Time. Curius, as he fat one Evening by 


his Fire-Side, met with a tempting Encoun- 


ter: The Sanmites, for whom he was too 


hard in the Field, in Hopes of ſ{oitening him, 


| ſent him a large Preſent of Gold ; but he, 


' with a brave and generous Diſdain, rejecting 


it, ſent back the Meſlengers with this Anſwer 
only, That he wanted none of their Gold, but 


thought it much more glorious to command 


thoſe who valyed it, than to poſſeſs it himſelf. 
Now, could ſo great a Soul fail, think you, 
of making his Years eaſy to himſelf, and a- 
greeable at any Age? But to return to a Coun- 
try Life, that I may not quit the Subje& 1 
am upon, I mean, my own: Old Age; In 


_ thoſe Days the Senators, that is, the Seres, or 


Old Men of the State, dwelt in the Country, 
and lived on their "FO (33) L. Ruinetins 


Cinca mmatus 


(83) Lucius Dundtins Cirumnatus Was Conſul of Rome 
in the 293d Year of it, 459 Years before Chri/? ; being 
firrogated in the Place of FYelerius Peoplicela, who was 
killed in recovering the Capitsl from Herdonius | L199, 


| UL Jo Ce 1 2.] the Komans being exccedingly prefled by the 


4 alict 
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Cincinnatus was at his Plongh, when he was 
called to take upon him the ſupream Office 
of Di&ator. This alſo was he, by whoſe 


Command his Maſter of the Horſe, Servilius 


Hala, put Spur Its Mzlius to Death, for at- 


V; lſci two Years aiter, and finding themſelves obliged to 


appoint a Dictator, they choſe Duinius, who then lived 


on his fimall Farm, that had conſiſted, at friſt, but of ſeven 
Roman Jugera, which makes in the whole but about four 
and a half Znghfh Acres; but by paying a Fine for his 


Son Szſo, was reduced to four Fugera, or two and a half 


Acres only. On this Farm, the Meſlenger ſent to him 


| from the- Senate, found him at Work ; who defiring 


him to put on his Gown, that he might receive the Plea- 
ſure of the Senate, he left. his Plough, and called on his 


_ Wife Racilia (for her Name is alſo remembered) to bring 


it to him; he put it on, and was then ſaluted by him, 
Difator ; an Office fo high, that it ſuperſeded all the other 
Powers, as has been noted before. Livy, {tb. 3. c. 26. 


- purſues the Story, the Sum of which was this: He re- 


paired to Rome, raiſed Leviecs, marched again{t the Ene- 


my, who then beſieged the Conſul with his Army in the 


Camp; ſubdued, and made them all paſs ſub jugo, a 
Mark of Subjetion ; triumphed for his Victory ; and 
having ſettled Afﬀairs, laid down that great Office, which 
of Right he might have held for ſix Months, the 16th 
Day after he entcred on it. But the other Part of the 
Story, of his cauſing Zz/:xs to be put to Neath, was 20 
Years after, when, in a great Old Age, he was choſe Dic- 


tator again, on Purpoſe to quell that Conſpiracy. Livy, 


lib. 4. c. 13, &c. has the Story. Both Livy and Pal. 
Maximus, lib. 4. c. 4. have ſome fine RefleQtions on the firſt 
Part of this Account of Cincinnatus, 
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x20 Tu1irtyv's Diſcourſe 
tempting at ſovereign Power, and to make 
himſelf abſolute in the City. So Curius, 


| and many others of thoſe brave Old Men, 


were called from Time to Time off their | 
Farms, to take upon them the higheſt Truſts 
and Charges in the State, or War: And from 
hence it is, that the Serjeants or Meflengers, 
that wait on the Senate, firſt had, and to this 


Day retain their Name of Yzatores, or Way- 


Men. Now, can we imagine, that thoſe 


__ Men found themſelves diſtreſſed by Old 
Age, while they would thus in the Country 


oive themſelves up to all the Variety of de- 


lightful Employments, that the Buſineſs of it 


either furniſhes or requires? As for me, I 


muſt own, I think 1t impoſſible, that any 


other kind of Life whatever can exceed it. 
For beſides that Mankind cannot poſſibly ſub- 
fiſt without it, there is not only a vaſt Plea- 
fure derived from viewing and conſidering the 
Particulars I have mentioned, but it alſo fills 


the Heart with Joy to behold, how, by proper 


Care and Management every Thing is pro- 
duced in Abundance, that can be ſubſervient, 


either to the Support and real Neceſſities of 


human Life, o: even to the Pleaſures of it, 
Re dans on 
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4s well as what is required for the Service of 
the Immortal Gods. Thoſe therefore, who 


make Pleaſure their Aim, and think there is 
no other Good in Life, may here effectually 
find it. For can there be a greater, than to 
ſee our Labours crowned with full Granaries, 


_ our Cellars with Wine, Oil, Honey, and all 


Kind of Proviſions ? Our Dairies with Cheeſe ; 
and Plenty of Pigs, Kid, Lambs and Fowl 
around us? Our Gardens alſo are, as the 
Country People call it, a laſting Flitch, from 


; whence they may conſtantly cut, and it as 
conſtantly ſupplies ti--m. Here alſo, at ſuit- 


| able Times, are our Labours ſeaſoned with 
q the agreeable and innocent Diverſions of 
| Hunting and Fowling ; to ſay nothing of the 
delightful Proſpe& of Meadows 1n their Ver- 
dure, and Groves of planted Trees ; as well 
aS thoſe of Vines and Olives, that have been 
mentioned already. But I ſhall wind up, 
| with obſerving, that as there is nothing more 
profitable, ſo there is not in Nature, in my 
| Opinion, any Thing more beautiſul or affect- 
| ing, than to behold a Plantation, with all the 
Parts of it, in compleat and perfe& Order. 
And this, as T have faid, is a Pleaſure, that 
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i122 TuLLy's Diſcourſe 
Old Age is ſo far from being incapable of 
enjoying, that it 1s by a Kind of Impulſe of 


_ Nature ſolicited and drawn to it. For no 


where elſe can it meet with ſuch ſuitable En- 
tertainments. Here the cool Shades and refreſh- 
| ing Breezes, with purling Streams, invite 
abroad to paſs the Summer's ſultry Heats ; 
and here good rouſing Fires furniſh large 
Proviſion againſt the colder Blaſts of Winter, 
To others, therefore we can freely reſign all 
other Diverſions, in Arms and Horſes, with 
| their military Exerciſes, and all their Accou- 
 trements, their Tennis, and every other Sport; 
only, if they pleaſe, they may leave us 
Checquers and Tables; or even theſe alſo 
we can give up; ſince Old Age can be very 
eaſy, and very happy, without any fuch tri- 
fling Amuſements. 
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EH AP IVE ; I 
Of the Advantages of Huſbandry and a Coun- Wt 
try Life fo Old Age. ; | 

LL. the Writings of Xenophon are on a4. 


- many Accounts highly uſeful ; and 1 
would adviſe you diligently to read them ; 
which I doubt not but you do of yourſelves. 
How fuily and excellently does he, in that 
Book called his Oeconomics, ſet out the Advan- 
tages of Huſbandry and a Country Life ? And 
that you may ſee he thought no Employment 
ſo fit for a King as this, Socrates, there diſcour- 

ſing with Crizobulus, tells him, that when Ly- 
' ſander of Lacedemon, a Perſon of great Merit, 
went to Cyrus the Younger, King of the Per-_ 
fians, at Sardis, with the Preſents their Allies 
had colle&ed ; Cyrus entertaining him with 
great Courteſy _ Civ ility, ſhewed him a Gar- 
den planted with extreme Elegance ; in which 
Lyſander obſerving the beautiful Forms of the | 
Trees in their Ranges, exactly diſpoſed in the 
quincuncial Order ; the Cleanneſs and Neatneſs 
R 2 TT { 
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of the Walks and Borders, and the delicious 
Fragrancy of the Flowers that breathed all a- 


- round their refreſhing Odours ; he was greatly 


taken with them all : But above all the reſt, 
he ſaid, he admired the Ingenuity of the Man, 
who had deſigned, and with ſo much Art and 


Skill diſpoſed the Whole. This is all my own 
_ doing, ſaid Cyrus; the Deſign was mine, 1 
marked and meaſured out the Walks and 
Rows, and many of the Trees I planted with 
my own Hands. Then Ly/ander obſerving alſo 
| at the ſame time the Neatneſs of his Perſon, 


and viewing his Purple, with the Richneſs of 


his Attire, ſet off, after the Perfan Manner, 
with much Gold and Jewels, ſaid, They may 


juſtly call you happy, Cyrus, ſince you are at 


the ſame time both good and great ; ; your Vir- 


 tue and your Fortune equally adorn each other. 


And this Happineſs, I fay again, 1s left for Old 


Men to enjoy ; nor can Age or any Length of 


\ Years diſable them, while they have Health 
and Strength to walk, from enjoying, to their 
laſt Period, thoſe ſweet Amuſements and Di- 
verſions, that rural Scenes and the Employ- 


ments of a Country Life afford, We find 
___ that 
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that (84) Marcus Corvinus lived to a hundred 


Years, and ſpent his laſt Days in Agricnlture 
on his Farm. Between his firft and laſt Con. 
ſulate there were Forty-fix Years ; he, therefore, 


was engaged in public Employments and Truſts 


(84) Marcus Valerius Coruus or Corvinus. Livy, an Hi- 
ſtorian of. great Gravity, {b. 7. c. 26. tells this very odd 


Story of him : That being a Tribune of War, when the 


Roman Army under the Conſul L. Furins Camillus, was to 
engage that of the Gauls, a Champion of that Nation, re- 
markable both for his Size and Armour, ſtepping out, 


challenged the whole Roman Army, to ſend out any one 
_ of their braveft Men to fight him in ſingle Combat. This 


Valerius took the Challenge, met him, and had no ſooner 
began to engage, than a Crow or Raven | but Corvus is 
properly a Raven, tho” often rendred a Crow] lighted on 


| his Helmet or Head-piece, and as often as he attacked the 
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Gaul, the Bird with his Bill and Claws did the ſame, fly- 


ing at his Eyes and Face; which fo confounded the Man, * 


that he ſoon fell at Yalzrinss Fect, and was diſpatched by 
him; and then it flew away to the Za/iward. Hence the 
Victor took the Name of Corvus or Corvinus, for it frequent- 
ly occurs wrote | both theſe Ways. Fat. Maximus, lib. 8. 


| £. 13. brings him as an Example of one. that lived to a 


oreat and happy Old Age, and ſays, he lived to 100 Years 


: ia Vigour both of Body and Mind ; was fix times Conſul 
in the Space of 47 Years; diſcharged the greateſt Trufts ; 


| kept his Farm in moſt exquiſite Order, and ſct a noble 
| Example both in public and private Life. Pliny, N. F7/7. 


» Ub,7,c. 48. mentions alſo his living to 100 Ycars, and that 
| he was fix times Conſul, a Number that none bettdes, 


except C. Marius, before the Time of the Emperors, ever 
| Equalled, 


of 


, - , : 
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of Honour the full Term (85) that our An- 
ceſtors ſet for the Commencement of Old Age. 
But in this, his latter Days were more happy 
and glorious than his preceding Life, that he 
was more illuſtrious in himſelf, and clothed 

| with a greater Authority, freed from the Toil 
that 4 attends it : For Authority I 


(85) It may appear ſtrange, that in this Diſcourſe, | 
where ſo many Inſtances are given of Perſons who had 
attained to a great Age, and preſerved in it their Vigour 
both of Body and Mind ; Cato ſhould be made to place 
the Commencement of Old Age at the 46th Year of Life: 
But the Author Cicero had good Authority for it. His 
Friend Varro, who always had the CharaQter of the moſt 
| Jearned of all the Romans, (as Cenſorinus, de die natali, 

Cc. 14. quotes him) divided the Life of Man into five Stages, 
_ each conſiſting of 1 5 Years : Thoſe in the firſt Stage, he 
calls Paeri, Bovs; in the ſecond to 30 Years, Adoleſcentes, 
or Youths; in the third to 45 Yan, PZ uvenes, Young- 
Men, ſo called, he ſays, a juvando, from helping, becauſe 
they aſſiſted the State in bearing Arms ; from thence to 
ſixty Years, he cals Seniores, becauſe an entring on that 
Stage, they begin ſeneſcers, ro wax old; and from fixty 
Years, to the End of Life, for which he f:xes no Term, 
they are Senes, or Oid Men. Cenſerinus goes on to ſay, 
That Hippocrates the Phyſician divided Life into ſeven Sta- 
es; the Terms of which are to 7, 14, 28, 35, 42, 50, 
and fronr thence to the End: That Sslon made ten, each 
of 7 Years; to which Staſeas added two more, making 
the laſt Term 84, or 12 times 7 ; which agrees with our 
preſent Table, calculated by Dr. Halley, for valuing An- 
nuities or Eſtates for Lives ; for thefe make 85 the laſt Pe- 
riod, beyond which: no Chance for living is eſtimated. 


eſteem 
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eſteem the Crown and Glory of Old Age. 


How conſpicuous did this appear in (86) L. Ce 
_ cilius Metellus? And how in (87) Atilius Cala- 
tinus ? on whom many Nations agreed in con- 


ferring this great and noble Character, That 


He was the worthieſt Man of his Country ; as it 
is fully declared in that Copy of Verſes now | 
inſcribed on his Tomb, which therefore are. 
well known. Juſtly then might he be ac- 


_ counted honourable and great, in whoſe Praiſes 
the Voices of all Nations conſpired. How de- 


(86) See Note 53 before. 

(87) Atilius Calatinus was Conſul in the 496th Year of 
Rome z a ſhort Account of whoſe Life is given by Aurelius 
Fiftor, amongſt his illuſtrious Men ; but there appears 
nothing very particular in it, worth noting here. And 
\ It is to be queſtioned, whether in all the Monuments we 
have left us of Antiquity, there can any thing be now 
produced that ſhould intitle him to ſo high a Character : 


For in Freinſheimius's Supplements to Livy, lib. 17. c. 22. 
there is a very diſadvantageous Story of him and his Army, 


who, in the firſt Panic War, beſieged Mutiftratum (now 
Miftretta) in Sicly, which the Inhabitants, obliging the 
Carthaginian Garifon, who were poſlefled of it, to ſur.. 
render, or ſuffer them at leaſt to ſurrender to the Romans z 
theſe without Mercy, and without Diſtinftion ot Sex or 


Ape, put the greateſt Part of thoſe Inhabitants to the 
Sword, and ſold the reſt for Slaves. FHlorus, 1. 2. c. 2. 


gives him the Title of Dictator, but his Story is obſcure. 
it was ta {ave this Army, that Calb»rnius Flamms, with 
300 Morey ſacrificed their own Lives, as in Note 100. 
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ſervedly great did the late Supreme Pontiff, 
(*) Publius Craſſus, as alſo his Succeſſor in the | 

ſame Dignity, (88) Marcus Lepidus, appears 
_ to us all? Why ſhould I again mention (*) 
Paulus, or (©) Africanus, or (*) Maximus? 
Who all bore fo great an Authority with the 
People, that not only their Opinions when 
declared, but even their Looks and Nods_ 
carried an Awe with them, and in a manner 
commanded Submiſſion. Old Age in a Perſon | 
graced with Honours, 1s attended with ſuch 
Reſpect and Authority, that the Senſe of this 
alone 1s preferable to all the Pleaſures Youth 
can enjoy. 


(a) See Note 49. 

(88) Amilius Lepidus was the firſt, time Conſul in the 
Z67th Year of Rome, eight Years after Cato; he was the 
ſecond time in the 579th Year. He was choſen one of 
the Pontiffs in the Year 556, and Pontifex Maximus about. 
the Year 571, and continued fo near thirty Years, till his 
Death, which was about the Year 602. See Note 47. 
Tis noted in the Argument of the 48th Book of L:vy, 
(for that and all the reſt from the 45th are loſt, but the 
Arguments remain) that he was fix times appointed by 
the Cenfors Prince of the Senate, and that he ordered his 
Dons at his Death, that his Funeral ſhould be without any 
Pomp or Charge. 

(b) See Notes 24, TH | (c) See Notes 7, and 52, 

(d) Sce Note 11. | Es 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Te o whom a Country Life is advantageous in 
their Old Age, and to what Old Perſons 
Honour is due. 
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ET in all I have faid, IT deſire to be 
underſtood to mean the Old Age of 
ſuch Perſons only, as have in their Youth laid 
| folid Foundations for Eſteem in advancing 
Years ; for, on no other Terms, ought we to 
' expe&t it. And hence it was, that what 1 
* once faid in a publick Speech, met with ſo 
| general an Applauſe, when I obſerved, That 


* miſerable was that Man's Old Age, who i q 
| needed the Help of Oratory to defend him. UNE 
| Grey Hairs and Wrinkles avail nothing to ine. 


| confer the Authority I am here ſpeaking of : 
| It muſt be the Reſult of a Scries of good 
Actions, and nothing but a Life honourably 
| and virtuouſly led, thro' all the advancing 
| Steps of it, can crown Old Age with this 
| : bleſſed Harveſt of its paſt Labours. Nor are 
| thoſe common Marks of Reſpect, tho' but of 
| little Moment in themſelves, to be altogether 
; $ ſlighted 3 


Wand, 
Woo 
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lighted ; ſuch as Morning Salutations ; ; to have 
the Way or Upper-hand given ; to be waited 
on Home, or from Home, and to be con- 
ſulted ; which, both with us, and in all well- 
regulated States, 1N Proportion as they are 
more or leſs fo, are moſt ftrictly obſerved 


and practiſed. Lyſander of Sparta, whom 


Fa lately mentioned, was wont to ay, That 
Lacedemon was of all Places the moſt ho- 
nourable SanEuary for Old Age: For no- 
where in the World is a greater Deference 
paid to Years, and in no Place Grey Hairs 
more reverenced and regarded. 1 find this 
alſo related, That a very old Man coming 
into the Theatre at Athens to ſee the Play, 
and the Throng being ſo great, that he could 


find no Room, nor Seat among his own Citi- 


zens, paſſing along towards that Part, where | 
the Embaſſadors of Lacedemon, then preſent, 


were placed ; they all immediately roſe up to T 
oive him a Scat: The Athenians obſerving Þ 
_ this, clapt, and much applauded the Action; 
upon which one of the Spartans paſſed this 
juſt Refleftion, That the Athenians (he per-Þ 
ceived) knew very well what was right, but 5 

theyſÞ 


+ 
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they knew not how to do it. There are 


many good Inſtitutions in our College of 


Augurs, and particularly in this I am now 
ſpeaking of, that the oldeſt Man always leads, 
and all the Members deliver their Opinions ac- 


\ cording to their Rank in Years ; the Ancienteſt 
always taking Place, not only of ſuch as have 


been in higher Poſts than themſelves, but 
even of thoſe, who at the Time bear the ſu- 
preme Command, and are at the Head of 
Afﬀaoirs in the State. Now, what Satisfaction, 
think you, can all the Pleaſures of Senfation 


taken together, yield, that will bear a Com- 
pariſon with thoſe the Mind muſt feel, from 


the Returns of reverential Reſpe& paid to the 


Authority of ſuch an honourable Old Age ? 
Which, whoever enjoys and rightly applies, 
ſeems to me to have well and happily per- 


formed, in acting his Part in the Drama of 


Life, and at laſt, like an approved Actor, he 
makes his laſt Part the beſt, and quits the 
Stage with an univerſal Plaudit. But it is 
laid, People, as they grow in Years, become 
| more peeviſh, moroſe and paſſionate ; and you 
| may add covetous too : But, as I have faid, 
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theſe are the Faults of the Men, and not of 
Old Age. Yet ſomething of a little Moroſe- - 
neſs might probably, tho' not altogether juſtly, 
be excuſed ; for they may ſometimes be apt 
| to think themſelyes lighted and play'd on; 
and further, a frail Body can bear but little, 
and therefore will be the ſooner oftended. But 
all this may, by proper Application, be pre. 
| vented or remedied : For by RefleCtion, and a 
watchful Guard kept on the Motions of the 
Heart, natural Temper may be {weetened, 
and our Conduct ſoftened. Of this we ſee fre- 
quent Inſtances in Life, and on the Stage a 
remarkable one in the two Brothers (89) in 
' Terence's Adelphi, How rough and peevith is 
the one, how mild and good the other ? And 
ſo the Caſe will generally hold. Some Wines 
ſour with Age, while others grow better and 
richer. A Gravity with ſome Severity 1s to be 
(89) Mita and Demea, Characters diretly oppoſite in 
two Brothers ; the latter of whom ruined his own Son 
by his Moroſeneſs : 'The other, by his mild Treatment of 
his Nephew, Brother to that Son, made him a fine Gen- 
tleman. Terence was Contemporary with Cato, and his 


Comedy of the Adelphi was firſt ated in the Year of 


Rame 594, by the Names of the Canſuls ; in the Didaſcalia 
prefixed to it. | 


allowed ; 


| 
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allowed ; but by no Means Ill-nature, What. 


Covetouſneſs in Old Men can mean, I muſt 


own, I cannot comprehend - for can any 
Thing. be more ſenſeleſsly abſurd, than that 


the nearer we are to our Journey's End, 


we ſhould fill lay in the more Proviſion | 


for it ? no 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The fourth Obje#im againſt Old Age, namely, 
the Terrors of appromny Death, con- 
n idered and ns 


E are now come to the fourth and 
laſt Charge, which is thought moſt 
Ps) to affet Old Age, and to give the 
greateſt Anxiety of all others, viz. The Ap- 
proach of Death, which, 'tis certain, can be. 
at no great Diſtance. But miſerable -1s the 
Caſe of that, Old Man, who, in fo long a 
Courſe of Years, has not laid in a ſufficient 
Proviſion againſt thoſe Fears, and enabled | 
himſelf to contemn Death ; which is either to 
be lighted, as being in Reality nothing in it- 
ſelf, in caſe it puts an entire End to us, Soul, 
as well as Body ; or elſe, it 1s to be valued, 
and to be deſired and wiſhed for, if it leads 
us into another State, in which we are to 
_ enjoy Eternity : And between theſe there can 
be no Medium. What then am I to fear in 
Death, if after it, I am to have no Senſe, and 
therefore can feel no Pain ; or otherwiſe am 
to 
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to become immortal in another State by the 4 il 
Change ? But again, can there be any one fo | 
void of Senſe, as to think himſelf ſure of "i i 
living even to the next Evening? Nay, Youth -— l j! 
in its greateſt Vigour, is ſubject to many more i ti 
Caſualties, and expoſed to much greater, and |} 
more frequent Dangers, that may ſhorten WW 

3 Life, than Old Age itſelf, which is allowed _ F 
| to be drawn fo near its End. Their Heat of \ 
Blood, | and the frequent Changes of Heats | 
and Colds, which they undergo, render them li. A 


more liable to Fevers, and other Fits of Sick- Wat! 
neſs, which, when they happen, bear heavieſt WALL 
on the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions ; nor have they 
generally, when ſick, the Patience to be ſo 
carefully nurſed, as more elderly and expe- 


rienced People. And from theſe, and ſuch | x 

like Cauſes, it is, that we ſee ſo few attain to Þ | 

Old Age. But happy would it be for the | | j 
World, if more lived to reach it: For as Pru- WA 

dence and Skill are gained by Experience, = ; 

and this depends on, and 'is enlarged by 4:1} 

Length of Days; we might from greater i 

| Numbers of People grown old in ſuch Ex- 40 
 perience, expect to ſee the Aﬀairs of Life, > [ 
both publick and private, more regularly ad- i i 

miniſtred : | [ 
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ainillied: And indeed. without ſome ſuch, 


Government could ſcarce ſubfiſt at all. But 


to return to the Conſideration of Death im- 
pending. How can that be accounted an Unhap- 
pineſs peculiar to Old Age, which we well 
know is common, and frequently happens to 


the Youngeſt, as well as to the Old? I found. 
by near Experience in my own (go) dear 


Son, and we ſaw in the Death of your 


(9o) Cats's Son and Nameſake died Prztor of the City 
of Rome, the ſame Year that Lep:dus died, as in Note 87. 
P12, in the Year 602 ; and, as it is noted in the ſame Ar- 


- gument of Livy there mentioned, viz. of Book 48. his | 


Father gave him but a very mean Funeral, being able 
to afford no better, for that he was poor : [. P. Cato 


Funus martut filii, in Pretura, tenuiſſimo, ut valuit (nam 


| pauper erat) ſumptu facit.] Which, conſidering the 
Offices that Cato bore, and his Frugality, adds not a 
| little to his CharaQter of Probity.—— Plutarch gives this 
remarkable Story of Young Cato, in the Life of his Fa- 
ther, "That being in the Army, under P. AMmilius, af- 
er wards his Father-in-Law, in the great Battle fought 
with Perſeus, King of Macedon, [ Note 24 ] his Sword 
was ſtruck out of his Hand, and he loſt it ; upon which, 
getting together a Company of Young Men of his Ac- 
quaintance, they made ſuch an Impreſſion on the Enemy, 


_ that they cleared the Way before them to the ſame Place 


again, where he recovered it amongſt Heaps of the Slain : 
And adds, That in his Time {| Piutarc's, above 250 


Years after] Cato's Letter to his Son was extant, Con- 


gratulating him on the Bravery of that Action. 


(91) two 
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(91)two Brothers, Sczp:0, who we expected were 
growing up to the higheſt Honours in Rome, 
that no Age is privileged, but Death is com- 
mon to all, It may however be ſaid, per-_ 
haps, that Youk has Room at leaſt to hope 
they have Length of Life before them, which 
in Old Men would be vain, But fooliſh is 
that Hope : For what can be more abſurd, 
than to build on utter Uncertainties, and rely 
' on that for ſure, which probably may never 
happen ? And to what is alledged, that the 
; Old Man has no Room left for Hope, I ſay, 
juſt ſo much the happier is his Condition, 
, than that of the Young ; becauſe he has al- 
; ready attained, and 1s ſure of what the other 
only wiſhes and hopes for : The one wiſhes 
to live long, the other is at the End of that 
| Wiſh, he has got it; for he has lived long 
| already. Yet, O good Gods! what is it in 
| Life that can be faid to be of long Duration ? | 
| Tho! we ſhould hold it to the utmoſt Ex- 
tent of Age, or admit we ſhould live the 


| (91) See Note 24. Theſe were Brothers to Scipio, 
| but by half Blood, viz. the Sons of Paulus A milius by 
| iis ſecond Is as Scipio was born of his firſt, 


T Days 


Iron or with aero fone .., 


_ of it in Exchange for their Goods, that they could not 
_ they threw away their Anchors, to make others of that 


\ . therefore may be more ſtrange than true. "The Phoceans, 
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Days of that (92) Tarteſſion King, ( for 1 
| have read that one () Arganthontus reigned 


at Cadiz tourſcore Years, and lived. to a hun- 
dred and twenty ;) yet, in my Opinion, no- 
thing can properly be termed laſting, that 
has a certain Period fixed : For when that 


1s once come, all the paſt is over and gone; 


and in the Buſineſs of Life, when that is run 
-out, nothing remains to us, but what reſults 
from paſt good and virtuous Actions. "The 


Hours, and Days, and | Months, and Years, 


_ (92) Tarteſſus, a City on the North Side of the River | 
Betis, now Guadalquivar, of the River of Seville in Spain, 
and near the Mouth of it; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the i 
Tarſhiſh, that Solomon ſent his Ships to; the Phancian WM 
his Neighbours were the firſt ('tis ſaid) who ſailed thither, 
where they found Silver in ſuch Plenty, and got fo much 


carry it oft, Ari/totle ſays, but, to have the more of it, 
Metal : But this is in his Book of wonderful Stories, and 


a Greek Colony in {-a, were the next who ſailed thither, 
in the Time of this (ﬆx) Arganthonius, who was exceed 
ing kind to them, inviting them to ſtay with him, and 
when they excuſed themſelves, * he gave them Money 
enough to wall in their Town againſt the Medes, who 
were then invading them. Herodotus gives the Story 
Arganthomus and the Phoceans, lib. 1. c. 163. The learned i 
Bachart derives his Name from two Phenician Words i 
Arc-antho, Long-lived. Canaa?!, c. 34. 


al L 
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all flide away, nor can the paſt Time ever 
more return, or what 1s to follow be fore- 
known. We ought all to be content with 
' the Time and Portion aſſigned us. No Man 


expects of any one A@or on the Theatre, . 


that he ſhould perform all the Parts of the 
Piece himſelf : One Roll only is committed 
to him, and whatever that be, if he acts it 
well, he is applauded. In the fame Man- 
ner, it is not the Part of a wiſe Man, to 
_ defire to be buſy in theſe Scenes to the laſt 


Plaudit. A ſhort Term may be long 


enough to live it well and honourably ; and 


if you hold it longer, when paſt the firſt 


Stages, You ought no more to grieve that 


they are over, than the Huſbandman repines 


that the Spring is paſt, and the Summer- 
Heats come on; or, after theſe, the more 
fickly Autumn. The Spring repreſents Youth, 
and ſhews what Fruits may be expected ; the 


following Seaſons are for ripening and gather- 


ing in thoſe Fruits : And the beſt Fruits of 
Old Age are, as I have repeatedly faid, the 


recollecting, and, as it were, feeding on the 
Remembrance of that Train and Store of good 
and virtuous Deeds, of which, in the Courſe 
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of Life, we laid in a kind of Proviſion for 
this Seaſon. But further we are to conſider, 


that, as all we enjoy is from Nature, what- 
ever proceeds from, or is conformable to the 


eſtabliſhed Laws of this, muſt in itſelf be 
good. Now, can any Thing be more. agree- 


able to thoſe Laws, than that People in Old 
Age ſhould die, fince, more inconſiſtently 
. with the Order of Nature, we find the ſame 
ft hing happens to Youth, even in the Prime 


of their Years? But the Difference is great, 
for Young Men ſeem to be forced from Life, 


as Fires are extinguiſhed by great Quantities 


of Water thrown on them ; when, on the 
contrary, Old Men expire of themſelves, like 
a Flame when all its Fuel is ſpent. And as 


_ unripe Fruit requires ſome Force to part it 


from its native Bough ; but when come to 
fall Maturity, it 'drops of itſelf, without any 


Hand to touch it: So young People die by 
| ſomething violent or unnatural ; but the Old 


by meer Ripeneſs, The Thoughts of which 


to me are now become fo agreeable, that the | 
nearer I draw to my End, it ſeems like diſ-, 


covering the Land at Sea, that, after the 
Toflings of a tedious and ſtormy Voyage, will 


yield me a ſafe and quiet Harbour. | 
| | CHAP. 
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How to prepare for Death, and the Argument V! 
againſt the Terrors of Death :n Old Age *<Y 
Vs | 


'L L other Stages of Life have their firſt 
Periods, at which they change into 


| the next ſucceeding ; but Old Age has no 

| certain Limits; it may end ſooner or later. 
All we have to do, is to live well while it _ Ml 
laſts, and do our beſt to diſcharge the reſpec- _ Win 
tive Daties of our Station, with a juſt Con- 
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tempt of Death ; that, come when it will, we 


may without Surprize be prepared for it. \ 
| And this will give Old Age more Courage / 
- and Reſolution, than even Youth itſelf in its 
| higheſt Vigour can pretend to. On this was 
| (93) Solor's Anſwer | to Piſiſtratus grounded, 2 
—_— ot 
t (93) Solon, ſee Note 45. It is there faid, his Diſcourſe t: 
| with Creſus, King of Lydia, is well known : But the Moral tt 
| Of it is ſo good and ſuitable to this Diſcourſe, that it may = 43 
| properly come in here. Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, | | th 
| lays, he was ſent for by Creſus; but Herodotus with | 
| More Probability, ſays, that abſenting himſelf from Athens, | 


| aſter he had given them his Body of Laws, and travelling 


into 
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who, when aſked by that (94) Tyrant, on 
what Foundation he built his Preſumption in | 
DO, | | to 


into Egypt, in his Return from thence thro' Aja Mrnry, 
he took Sardis, where Craſus had his Royal Seat, in his 
Way. Crae/us was that Time accounted the richeſt King 
then known, and gloried much in his Magnifcence, of 
which he was deſirous Sohn (whoſe Fame had reached 
thoſe Parts) ſhould be a Witneſs. ' Sending therefore for 
| him to his Palace, and cauſing his Treaſures, and other 
Marks of his Grandeur to be ſhewn to him, when he 
afterwards came into his Preſence, he aſked S2lon, who 
he thought was the happieſt Man in the World ? not 
doubting but he muſt anſwer, Creſus himſelf. Solon ſaid, 
the happieſt Man he had known, was one Tellus. Crofus 
difappointed in his Anſwer, aſked, what Prince or Hero 
was this Tellus ? Solon replied, He was an honeſt Man 
of Athens, who lived above Want, and in good Repute 
brought up ſeveral Children as reputably z then being 
called to: the Defence of his Country, ſignalized himſelf 
in the Battle with the Enemy, whom he overcame, and 
afterwards died fighting bravely in the ſame Cauſe ; for 
which a Monument was erected in Honour of his Me- 
 mory. Craeſus then aſked Solon, whom he allowed to 
be happy in the next Degree ? Solon ſaid, next to Tellus, 
he had known none happier than Cleobis and Biton, two 
Young Men of Argos, who, when their Mother wanted 
Creatures to draw her in her Carriage to the Temple of 
Juno, harneſſing themſelves, ſupplied their Place, and 
drew her five Miles to the Solemnity ; where being arriv'd, 
and the whole Aﬀembly greatly admiring and applauding 
their Dutifulneſs and AﬀeCtion, their Mother fervently 
prayed the Goddeſs, to reward her Sons filial Piety with 
_ the choiceſt Bleflings ſhe had in Store: And her Prayers 
were 
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ſo boldly oppoſing him, anſwered, On his 


Age. [As if he ſhould fay, You can but 
__ take 


were heard ; for the Youths ſleeping the ſame Night in 


_ the Temple, never awaked again, but crowning their Life 


with a glorious Action, by the ſpecial Favour of the Gods, 


honourably ended it. Craſus grew angry, and aſked, what 
he thought of Him ? Solon, in Anſwer, made ſeveral fine 
 RefleCtions' on the Uncertainty of all "Things in human 
Life ; and concluded, That no Man was to be eſteemed 
| happy before his End was known. Upon which Creſus 


diſmiſſed him with Scorn. But afterwards had rueful Oc- | 


cation to remember him. For, making War on Cyrus, 


King of Perſia, he was defeated.; then befieged in his 


Capital, taken Priſoner, and condemned to the Flames. 
When laid bound on the Pile, he cried out with a mighty 


Voice, O Solon ! Solon ! Solon Cyrus hearing him, 


Ropt the Execution, to know the Meaning of it : Cra/ſus 


told the whole Paſlage ; which ſo affected Cyrus, that he 


not only gave him his Life, but large Pofleffions with it, 
and took him into Favour. Heredot. |. 1. Plut. in $9191. 
(94) The Ancients called thoſe Tyrants, who took the 
Government upon them againſt the People's Conſent, 
without Regard to their Manner of adminiſtring it. 
Athens was a free State, under an Archon choſen by the 


People, and the Government popular. Pifitratus was a 


Citizen, wealthy, and for many excellent Qualities dear 


to the People ; but ſecretly ambitious, which Solon dil- 


covered, tho' in vain : For tho? he was their Law-giver, 
the other was better heard, and at length gained his End 


by this Trick, There were at that Time two Factions 


in the State ; the one of the Inland-Men, the other of the 
Shore-Men and Citizens. Pifiſiratus being one Day in 
the } IunTs gave both himſelf and his Mules ſome 

Wounds, 
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144 Turty's Diſcourſe” 

| take my Life, and of that there is now 
 Ittle left, that it is not to be regarded.] But 
the moſt deſirable, End of Life, is; when, 
with our Underſtandings clear, and our Senſes 
 Intire, the ſame ſovereign Power of Nature 
that formed us, again diflolves us. For, in 
our Frame, as in all other Things, Ships, 
Edifices, and the like, the Work is beſt 
taken to Pieces by the ſame Hand that firſt 
put it together : And, as all Things with _ 
Age become crazy and tender, it is then done 
by much the eaſieſt. Thus Old People, for 
the little Remainder of Life that is left them, 
ſhould ſtand looſe and indifterent, neither 


Wounds; and driving irito the City in that Condition in 
_ his Chariot, calling the People together, he bid them ſee 
how their Adverſaries had uſed him, they had reſolved 
to murther him, and he had narrowly eſcaped with his 
Life. The People hereupon, to ſecure him for the future, 
_ granted him a Guard of fifty Young Men. On the Foot 
| of this Grant, he added what Number he thought fit ; 
and 'then poſlefling himſelf of the Citadel, he uſurped the 
Government ; yet made no Change, either in the Magi- 
ftracy or the Laws, ſave that he made himſelf Sovereign, 
But he was ſoon expelled ; recovered it again by a ſtranger 
Contrivance ; expelled a ſecond Time, reinſtated himſelf 
a third Time, died poſſeſſed of it, and left it to his Chil- 
dren, who were expelled totally by Harmodius and Ari/te- 
giton, to whom Statues in Remembrance of this Acton 
were erected. 


AnXx10us | 


on OrD A G Fe T45 
anxious to have it prolonged, nor precipi- 


tantly, or without juſt Cauſe to ſhorten it , 
remembering the Precept of Pythagoras, That 


no Man ſhould quit his Poſt, but at the Com- 
mand of his General, that is, of God himſelf, - 


And in Regard to thoſe we are to leave be- 


hind us, tho' ſome have commended Solon for 
ſaying, 


and unlamented by his Friends ; in which his 


Senſe doubtleſs was, that he deſired, while 
he lived, to be loved and valued by them ; 


Yet I know not but that of Ems is alto- 
ed as Jart 


Let none Wi th Tears or Sighs my F uneral grace ? 


| For his Meaning was, that a Death crowned 
| with Immortality, ought by no Means to be 
| lamented. | 


Again, if we conſider the Article of Death, 


| or the Pain ſuppoſed to. attend it, we ſhall 
. find, that, in dying, there is either no Pain at 
| all, or, if any, it is, eſpecially to Old People, 
| of a very ſhort Continuance. And after it, 
| there is either no Senſe at all, (as I have ſaid) 
| or ſuch as we have great Reaſon to with for. 
EE, U --- ut 


He wiſhed not to die unmourned 


146 TuuLy's Diſcourſe 
- But this is a Subje& which concerns not Old 
Men alone : It is-the Buſineſs of the Young, 


never ſurprize them. Without this Proviſion 


| \ EE en. eo re eR 


as well as the Old, to meditate on Death, 
and to make the Thoughts of it ſo familiar 
to them, that in every Age they can deſpiſe it, 
and ſo guard themſelves againſt it, that it can 


it is impoſſible, at any Stage of Life, to have 
the Mind free and eaſy ; fince no Man can 


be ignorant that he muſt die, nor be ſure 


that he may not that very Day. How then 
can ſuch as dread Death have, under ſuch 
abſolute Uncertainties, ſo much as one quiet 
Minute : But I need not dwell on this Head, 
when I refle& on our own Hiſtory, and con- 


ſider, not only ſuch Examples of Intrepidity, 
_ and a noble Contempt of Death, as that 0 


(95) Lucius Brutts, who ſo bravely fell in 
defending Z 


| (95) Lucius Junius Brutus got his Name of Brut 
(brute or ſtupid) by his counterfeiting himſelf a Fool, «We 
very filly, under the Reign of Tarquin the Proud, the 
laſt King of the Romans. He was Targquin's own Siſter 
Son ; but the King, his Uncle, having, amongſt others - 
put his elder Brother to Death, and becoming, by hi 
Cruelty and Injuſtice, generally odious, Funivs vow 
his Deftruction ; and the better to conceal -it, affect 
that Appearance. He happened in riding from the Came 
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defending the Liberties of his Country ; or of 


the (96) two Dec, who. devoting them- 


ſelves for the Safety of it, puſhed with 
their Horſes into the midſt of the Enemy, ' 
_ with no other View, than to be cut in Pieces ; 


nor of (97) Marcus Atilius, who, to keep his 
Word 


at Ardea towards Rome, to be in Company with his Kinſ- 
man Tarquinius Cullatinus, Huſband to Lucretia, whom 
_ the King” s$ Son Sextus had raviſhed ; when her Meſlenger 


meeting him, brought him the melancholy Account of it, 


Funius immediately laid hold on the Occafion, joined 
_ Collatinus the Huiband, and Lucretizs her Father, in their 
| Revenge ; and carrying the bloody Knife, with which 


Lucretia had ſtabbed herſelf, thro' the City, incited the 


People to riſe, and aflert their Liberty ; which they 


effectually did, by expelling Targuin, and all his Race. 


Junius and Callatinus were hereupon choſe the two firſt 


Conſuls of Rome. A Conſpiracy to reſtore Tarquin was 
formed the ſame Year, in which Funius's own two Sons 


were engaged. Theſe, with others, their Father cauſed 


to be laſhed, and beheaded in publick in his Sight. Tar- 
qum then, with the Perentes, his Allies, made War againſt 
Reme ; and the two Armies meeting, Aruns, the King's 
Son, ſpying Funius at the Head of that of Rome, made 
directly up to him ; and they fo furiouſly engaged, that 
each run his Laygce thro' the other's Shield and Body, 
and both died on the Spot. And the Roman Women 
mourned a whole Year for Brutus, as the Avenger of 
violated Chaſtity. Ziv. Ib, 1 & 2. 

{96) See Note 68 at large. 

(97) Marcus Atilias Regulus, being in the Year 498 
of Rome (256 Years before Chrift) elected the ſecond Time 
U2 = Gon 
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But this is a Subject which concerns not Old 
- Men alone : It -is- the Buſineſs of the Young, 
| as well as the Old, to meditate on Death, 
and to make the Thoughts of it fo familiar 

| to them, that in every Age they can deſpiſe it, 
| and fo guard themſelves againft it, that it can 
never ſurprize them. Without this Proviſion 
it is impoſſible, at any Stage of Life, to have 
| the Mind free and eaſy ; fince no Man can 
| be Ignorant that he muſt die, nor be ſure 
that he may not that very Day. How then 
can ſuch as dread Death have, under ſuch 
| abſolute Uncertainties, ſo much as one quiet 
Minute : But I need not dwell on this Head, 
| when I refle& on our own Hiſtory, and con- 
ſider, not only ſuch Examples of Intrepidity, 
and a noble Contempt of Death, as that of 
(9 5) Luci us Brutus, who ſo bravely fell in 
defending 


' (95) Lucius Junius Brutus got his Nati of Brutus 
| ( brute or ſtupid) by his counterfeiting himſelf a Fool, or 
very filly, under the Reign of Targquin. the Proud, the 
laſt King of the Romans, He was Targquin's own Siſter's 
Son ; but the King, his Uncle, having, amongſt others, 
put bly elder Brother to Death, and becoming, by his 
Cruelty and Injuſtice, generally odious, 'Funius vow'd 
his Deſtruction; and the better to conceal it, affced 
that Appearance. He happened in NOS from the Camp 
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Wine the Liberties of his Country ; 5 or of 
the (96) two Decir, who devoting them- | 
a for the Safety of it, puſhed with 
their Horſes into the midft of the Enemy, 
with no other View, than to be cut in Pieces ; 
nor F-08 (97). Marcus Atilivs, who, to keep his. 
| Word 


at Area towards POR to be in \ Company with his Kinſ- 
man . Tarquinius Collatinus, Huſband to Lucretia, whom 
the King's Son Sextus had raviſhed ; when her Meſſenger 
meeting him, brought him the melancholy Account of it, 
Junius immediately laid hold on the Occafion, joined 
_ Collatinus the Huſband, and Lucretivs her Father, in their 
Revenge ; and carrying the bloody Knife, with which 
Lucretia had ſtabbed herſelf, thro' the City, incited the 
People to riſe, and aflert their Liberty ; which they 
eftetually did, by expelling Targquiz, and all his Race. 
Junius and Collatinus were hereupon choſe the two firſt 
Conſuls of Rome. A Conſpiracy to reſtore Tarquin was 
formed the ſame Year, in which Funius's own two Sons 
, were engaged.. Theſe, with others, their Father cauſed 
to be laſhed, and beheaded in publick in his Sight. Tar- 
quin then, with the Veientes, his Allies, made War againſt 
"Rome ; and the two Armies meeting, Aruns, the King's 
Don, ſpying Funius at the Head of that of Rome, made 
_ direftly up to him ; and they fo furiouſly engaged, that 
each run his Laygce thro' the other's Shield and Body, 
and both died on the Spot. And the Roman Women 
mourned 2 whole Year for Brutus, as the Avenger of 
violated Chaſtity. Liv. lib. 1 & 2. 
- (96). See Note 68 at large. 
(97) Marcus Atilius Regulus, being in the Yau: 498 | 
of Rome (256 Years before ad of elected the ſecond Time 
U-3 Con-; 


Proof afainſt all their Weapons, till they brought batter- þ 
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| Ward to his Enemies, returned - to certain 


Torturesand Death ; or of me two: (98) Scipio's, 
who, 


| Conkul, in the Place of 2, Cedicius, who was choſen for 


that Year, but died ſoon after, embarking in the ninth 
Year of the Rowans firſt War with the Carthaginians with 
his Collegue Lucius Manlius Vulſo, in a Fleet of 330 Ships 
[though this was but the fifth Year ſince the Romans had 
any Fleet at all, ſee Note 69] and 140,000 Men, each 


Ship carrying about 420, engaged that of the Enemy, con- 


ſiſting of 360: Ships and 150,000 Men, commanded by 
Hanne and Hamilcar; ſunk thirty of them, and took fixty- 


- three, with the Loſs of twenty-four on their own Side, 


which were all funk and none taken. After this Viftory 
they invaded Africa, and beſieged and took Clupea. TFhis 


* Year being expired, and new Conſuls choſen, the Senate 
_ ordered Mankus to return with the Fleet and Army, ex- 


cepting forty Ships, 150,000 Foot, and 500 Horſe, to be 
left under the Command of Regulus, during whoſe Go- 
vernment they continued to him as Pro-Conful. Regulus 
on receiving theſe Orders remonſtrated to the Senate, that 
if he continued longer abſent from home, his Farm 


| [which conſiſted only of ſeven Jugera, or four and a 
| half Englifb Acres would be ruined; ' for that his Hind or 


Manager that he had left on it, was dead, and another 


had run away with his Implements of Huſbandry; and 
| his Wife and Children would want Bread. Upon which 
he Senate appointed another to take Care of his Buſineſs, 
and make good the Loſs of what was ſtole from him, out 


of the publick Treaſury. [Yal. Max. I. 4.c. 4.) Regu- 


tus then augmenting his Troops, carried on the War ſuc- 


ceſsfully: But his Army lying near the River Bagrada, ex- 
ceedingly ſuffered by a monſtrous Serpent; which was 
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who, to obſtrut the Paſlage of the Carthagi- 
| nians, expoſed | and. loſt their own. Lives ; 


OT. 


ing Engines _ it. Silius Italicus ſays, it was 100 
Yards in Length ; but Pliny calls it only 120 Feet, or ra- 


ther ſays, its Skin gf that Length, was ſent to Rome, to- 


gether wi.h its Jaw-Bone, which were kept there in a 


Temple, to the End of the Numantine War, that is, at 
| leaſt 120 Years. Valerius Maximus, I. 1. c. 8. from a Book 
of Livy (the X VIII'S) now loſt, is large in the Account of 
the Army's Sufferings by it, and ſays, it was more terrible 
and deſtruCtive, than all their Enemies Forces. Regulus 
having gained ſeveral Victories over the Carthaginians, 


was willing to make Peace with them, that he might him-_ 


ſelf have the Honour of ending the War; and the Car- 


' thaginians earneſtly defired it, but the Terms he propoſed 


appeared intolerable. NXanthippus with ſome Mercenaries 
that they had ſent for, arriving ſoon after from Lacede- 
mn, obſerving their paſt Miſtakes, at their Requeſt took 
on him the Command of their Army, gave Regulus Bat- 
tle, defeated him, and deſtroyed his whole Army, then 
conhiſting (as Eutropivs ſays) of 47,000 Men, excepting 
2000. that eſcaped to Clupea; killing (as he gives it) 
30,000, 'and taking 15,000 Priſoners, with Regulus him- 
ſelf, whom . they ſent in Chains to Carthage. The Ro- 
mans, notwithſtanding this Loſs, ſo vigorouſly carried on 
| the War, that the . Carthaginians, five Years after, ſent 
Embaſſadors to Rome, and with them Regulus himſelf, 
to ſue for Peace, or, if they could not obtain it, at leaſt 
tor an; Exchange of Priſoners; taking Regulus's Oath to 


return, if they did not ſucceed. [So ſacred was an Oath | 


by their Idols held by thoſe Heathens, that are now ſo 
little regarded, even by Chriſtian Princes, as well as 
| hs Coming to the. Senate, tia behaved as a 
, Cartha- 


o - 
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or of your Grandfather (99) Lucius Paulus 


( Scipio J* who. refolved by his own Death 


to 


Carthaginian, whoſe SubjeR he ſaid he was; bat being re- 


quired to give his Sentiments as a Roman, he adviſed both 


againſt a Peace and an Exchange. See Horace, Book 3. 


Ode 5. on this Subjet. His Friends on the Senate's 
taking his Advice, uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to dil- 


fuade him from returning with the Embaſſadors, ſince 


he could expe&t nothing but the moſt cruel Treatment; 


_ nor would the Senate either encourage his Return or his 


Stay. But, his Oath and plighted Faith, he ſaid, was 


| of more Weight with him, than the Fear of Tortures or 


Death. He was unmoveably fixt, refufed to ſee his Wife 
and Children, and embarked and' returned in the ſame 


Company | he came in. Upon his Arrival, the Carthagi- 
_ nians incenſed againſt him, cauſed him (as it is faid) to 
| be tormented to Death, by cutting off his Eyelids, pla- 


cing him ere&t on his Feet im a narrow. wooden Caf: 
drove full of ſharp Spikes with the Points towards his Bo- 
dy ; that he ſhould not lean, or fleep, or reſt, without 
running upon them;' and expoſing him, in that Condition, 
with his Face turned all Day to the Sun, till he expired. 
This Account of his Death, or the Subſtance of it, we 
have from Cicero in another Place, from Livy, ( Argun. 
18.) Stlius Italicus, Appian, Florus, Oraſius, Zonaras, 
and others of the Ancients; and yet ſome late Critics re- 
jeX it, and treat it only as a Fable. Palmerius ( Faques 
Paumier de Grentemeſnil, a very. learned Frenchman) un 
his Obſervations upon Appran, I think was the firſt who 


. modeſtly propoſed his Doubt, and gave his Reaſons from 


Polybius's Silence in the Caſe, who, he ſays, has largely 
and prolixly given the Hiſtory of the firſt Punic War; 
but chiefly from a Fragment of the 24th Book of Dia. 


g tculus 
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to. atone Fin the Raſhneſs of his Collegue, 


in' our. ſhameful Overthrow at Canna; or 


4 | £ of 


x "TY an excellent Hiſtorian, recovered, with others, laſt 
' Century by Pizreſe, and publiſhed by AH. V alefe us, In 
which there is this Expreſſion in Greek, G7: » wine, &c. 
That the Mother —of the Youths (that is, Reguius's Wife 


| and Mother of his Children) berng deeply affefted with her 


Huſband's Death, and believing he died (% apiniav) for 
want of Care being taken of him, cauſed [or adviſed her 
Sons to treat the Priſoners ( Boftar and Hamilcar, that 


| were delivered to them) with Rigour : Which they effec- 


tually did, by ſhutting them up together in a narrow 
Cloſet, without Vi&tuals ; ſo that Boar died in five Days, 
but Hamlcar continued, till the Tribunes hearing of it, 


ſummoned the young Men, and threatning them with 


Death, for fo highly diſhonouring the State, obliged them 
to take due Care of them; upon which, throwing all the 
Blame upon their Mother, they burnt By/tar's Body (ac- 
cording to the Roman Cuſtom, ſent his Bones to Car- 
thage to his Relations, and by proper Care reſtored Ham:l- 
car to his Health and Strength. From which Paſſage in 
ſo faithful an Hiſtorian, Palmerius concludes, that the 


Family of the (Atilic i. 2. of Regulus) to excuſe that Bar- 


barity, framed this Story of Regulus's Death, which, be- 
ing to the Diſhonour' of the Nation they were at War 


with, and greatly hated, eaſily obtained Credit, and paſſed 


afterwards for Truth. Which indeed is not improbable, 
F+ te Clerc, in a Note on Freinſheimius's Supplem. to Livy, 
(kb. 18.) joins in this with Palmerius. 


the ſake chiefly of this late Diſcovery, I have already dwelt 


too long on it here; I cannot forbear adding, that Pal- 


_ merius ought not to have ſaid, that Polybius has given the 


Hiſtory of this War largely or prolixely (fuſe ne dicam 
prolixe,) for he profeſſes to give only a ſummary Account 
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Wi'h PV v'8 Diurſe 


of (100) Marcus Marcellus, whoſe Death 


even. the your inveterate of our . Enemies 


$ ; thought 


of it, as but preparatory to that of thoſe AQtions, with 
| which he deligned to begin his Hiſtory: And therefore, 


tho' that War continued near twenty-four Years, and was, 


_ as he himſelf fays, the greateſt and moſt terrible that had 
| ever been known, (the Romans, who had not one large 
| Ship when it began, having loſt 700 of five Banks of Oars, 
| that is, of 300 Rowers each, and the Carthagitians 500 
fuch, beſides vaſt Numbers of others; and, as near as I 


can judge, not leſs than 300,000 Men on each Side) yet 
Polybius beſtows but about two Thirds of his firſt Book 


| upon the whole. Livy gave it four Books, from the fix- 


ecenth to the nineteenth incluſive; but theſe, with all the 


reſt of his ſecond Decad, from eleven to twenity, are loſt, 
_ and only the Arguments ſaved. Appiar's Hiſtory of it is 


alſo loſt, and he only barely mentions it, with Regulus's 
Death, in his Beginning of that of their third War. Diador. 


Siculus's Account of it is alſo loſt; for of his forty Books 


we have but fifteen, with that Fragment mention'd before, 


and ſome other few Scraps. Of Pohbius's forty Books there 


remain but five whole, with ſome Excerpts of twelve more, 


_ and ſome other F ragments. Of Livy's one hundred forty 
Books there remain but thirty-five,. /! e. from one to ten, 


and from twenty-one to forty-five z but Freinſheimius has 
given us excellent Supplements of the reſt. Of Appzar's 
twenty-four Volumes. of the Roman Wars there are about 
eight or nine left, for their Diviſions are uncertain, So 
that a great Part of the Roman Hiftory, and particular- 
ly of this great War, excepting what Polyb:us has given, 
as mentioned above, is to. be picked out only from ſcat- 
tered Hints in other old Authors,. or from Epitomes, 
as Florus, Eutropins, Tuſtin, and ſuch like: But there 
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thought fit ts honour with a Futjeral, bi = 
ſay, I need not dwell on this Head of the 1 | 


is nothing mentioned | in any Part of theſe Notes, but what 


is taken from the Original Authors themſelves. When 1 
or how Beftar and Hamilcar were taken, I find MS 1.38 
nor their Captivity mentioned, but in that Fragment wn . oh 
Diodore. They. were committed to the Charge of Regu» Ts 1 - 
lus's F amily, as A "_ for him as he was A aptive at 18 
Carthage, > 


(98) Cneius Cornelius Scipio, and Publius Cortelles Sade; - 
two Brothers, 'Sons 'of Gneius Corn. Scipio, in the Year of 
Rome 541, the ſeventh of the ſecond Carthaginian War, and 
212 before Chri/t, were at the Head of the Roman. Forces 
in Spain, to defend their Dominions and Allies, and op- 
poſe the Carthagimans, who had three Armies there, =. 3" 
commanded by Mage, Giſeo's Son, and Aſdrubal; which | | 38 
laſt reſolving. to march with large Reinforcements, - to join | hl 
his Brother Annibal in [taly, by the ſame Route through 38 
Gaul, and over the Alpes, that Annibal before had taken; | | 3 | 
the two Scipio's thought it incumbent on them, at any | 
Hazard, to prevent him; and they thought themſelves 
ſtrong enough to effect it, by the Help of the Auxiliaries 
they had raiſed; Theſe were 30,000 Celtiberians, on 
whom- they chiefly relied. But the Brothers dividing 'F: 
their Forces, and ſending theſe Spanzards to march before 
them; Aſdrubal, falling in with their Leaders, found Means oy 

to perſuade them to diſband, and return home, Thus | | 
denuded, they. were exceeding]y diſtreſſed, but by none 
more than by Maſmiſſa, then a young Man, and i 
| the Carthaginian Intereſt ; who was afterwards ſo SS 
a Friend to the Romans, and particularly to Scipio Afri- 
tanus, Son to Publius, one of theſe Brothers. [See his Sto- 
Iy wot 58.] Publius entring on a deſperate Rs 
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1584 "Pavav" s | Diſcourſe | 
Contempt of Death, when: I refle& not on- 
yy on the noble Inſtances of it in ſuch 


by 2d his whole FR were cut of : And Cneius, before 
| he knew any thing of his Brother's, had much the ſame 
| Fate. Yet ſome of the Roman Forces eſcaped. Marcius, 
a ſingle Reman Knight, of no Name or Character before, 
rallied theſe, and did ſuch Wonders with them, that 
know nothing in the Roman Hiftory, that exceeds his Adi 
ons and Conduct. Livy, Book 25. 
(99) Lucius Paulus Emilius, Father to L. Paulus Eni- 
| lius -at Note 24. He was Conſul in the 537th Year of 
"Rome, the ſecond of the ſame War with Caius Terentiu 
Varro, a Plebeian, raiſed to that Dignity by the Fury of 
the Commons and their Tribunes, who exclaimed againf 
all the Patrician Order or Nobility, as if they were fond | 
| of continuing the War. Paulus, a Man of excellent 
ConduR and great Experience, finding how unequally he 
| was mated, did all he could to: temper and moderate his 
_ Collegue's Raſhnefs; but in vain. | Annibal well knaw- 
ing Yarre's Charafter, and as well how to manage him, 
for ſome time played him to raiſe his Impatience, and then 
-gave him Battle, near the Village of Canne in Apulia; 
in which, Polybius ſays, 70,000 of the Roman Army fell, 
with both the Conſuls of the laſt Year. Livy ſays, there 
were killed twenty-one Tribunes of War, and eighty 
the Senatorial Rank. Paulus, having his Horſe killed, wa 
offered another after the Defeat to eſcape ; but, though the 
Battle was fought againſt his Advice, he diſdained to 
ſurvive the Loſs: He choſe to die fighting ; while Tere 
tius, whoſe Raſhneſs was the Cauſe of it, ſaved himſelf by 
| Flight, accompanied only with ſeventy Horſe to Yenu/ia; 
the Town where Horace 152 Years after was born. 


Great 


on Ord AG. "003 


Great Men as theſe, but. even on thoſe of 
our (101) Legions themſelves (as I have 
noted 


' (00) Marcus Claudius Marcellus was five Times Con- | 


ſul, the firſt in the Year 532. He was a moſt excellent 


General, and the firſt who gave the Romans an Inſtance, : 
that Annibal could be beat. It was he who took Syracuſe, - 


after a Siege of three Years; the great Mathematician 
Archimedes having fo long defended it by his aſtoniſhing 
Engines. He was generally ſucceſsful in what he under- 
| took, and. this probably led him to the laſt ACtion of his 


| Life, which was too raſh: For, in his fifth Conſulate, in 


the 545th Year of Rome, 208 before Chr:/t, being with 
the Army in Apulia, encamped a few Miles from that of 
Annibal, he rode out with his Collegue Cr1/þpinus, who 


was alſo there, and a Guard of 220 Horſe, to view a 
Hill that lay between the two Camps, with a Deſign to 


poſſeſs and fortify it. But Arnibal, who was never want- 
Ing for a Contrivance, had placed an Ambuſh of about 


2000 below it. Theſe. ſurrounding the Conſuls, and the _ 


few that ſtayed with them (for moſt of their Men fled) 
Marcellus, as he was courageouſly defending himſelf, was 


run through with a Launce, and died: Crifpinus and- 


Marcellus's Son eſcaped grievouſly wounded. Arnnibal, on 
finding his Body, cauſed it (according to Cuſtom) to 
be burnt, and ſent his Bones -and Aſhes in a Silver Urn 
to his Son, as Plutarch ſays, who has given us his Life ; 
but he quotes Yalerivus Maximus and Livy, for what is not 
to be found in their Books, as we now have them; tho' 
we have the Paſſages in both, that mention this A of Hu- 
manity in Annibat, viz. Valerius Maximus, lib. 5. cap. 1- 
and Livy, lib. 27. cap. 28. for ncither of them oy any 
thing of ſending away the Bones. 
(102): Inftances of this are to be found in Livy, partt- 
cularly when A. Atilius Calatinus (mentioned in'Note 86) 
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_ TvrLy ' s Diſcourſe a 


vice or Honour of their Country called, have 
offered their own Lives as Victims, and chear- 
fully marched up to Poſts, from which they 
knew there was no Probability they ſhould 
ever return, Now, if young Men, or thoſe 


in the Vigor of Life, and many of them not 


only | uncultivated x Learning, but mere 


in the feſt Punic War, was leading the Roman ” 9 
from Mutiftratum in Sicily, which they had moſt barba- 
rouſly deſtroyed, to the Siege of Camarina, they fell in 
their March into ſuch a diſadvantageous Situation, and 
were ſo ſurrounded by the Carthaginian Army, that it ap- 
peared impoſſible for them to avoid either being all taken, 
or all cut 'to Pieces, till 7. Calphurnius Flamma, a Tri- 
bune, with 300 Men, whom he led on with theſe Words, 


Come Soldiers, bet us march on and die, and by our Deaths 
| Jave the ret of the e Army, took Poſſeffion of a Hill, where 


they alone kept "the Enemy fo long employed, before 


| they could quite vanquiſh and deftroy them, that the 
' main ' Body found Means to retreat. All the 300, it 


is ſaid, fell there; but Flamma was found with ſome Life 
left, and recovered. Another Iiiftance was when, in the 
War with the Samnies, P. Decius Mus, one of thoſe 
who devoted themſelves (as in Note 68) to ſave the Ro- 
man Army, aCted-the fame Part, but with better Fortune ; 
for their Enemies were ſo aſtoniſhed at the Attempt, that 
they both Jet the Army retreat, and. theſe People alſo 
eſcape. The Story is in Livy, hb. 7+ cap. 3d, &c. and 
both theſe Paſſages are mentioned in AManlius's Speech 
apainſt redeeming the Roman Captives taken at Canna, 
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Ruſticks, who never had the Opportunity | C 
of Inſtruction, could ſo eafily contemn Death; | | 
ſhall old Men, who have had the Advantage if 
of Literature and Philoſophy, be afraid of it? 
By living long we come to a Satiety in all 
things beſides, and this ſhould naturally lead us 
to a Satiety | of Life itſelf. Children we ſee have 
their particular Diverſions ; and does Youth, 
when paſt Childhood, purſue or deſire the 
fame ? Youth alſo has its peculiar Exerciſes ; 
and does full Manhood require theſe as before? 
Or has Old Age the ſame Inclinations that Pre- 
vailed i in more vigorous Years? We ought then 
to conclude, That as there is a Succeſſion of 
Purſuits and Pleaſures in the ſeveral Stages of 
Life, the one dying away, as 'the other ad- 
vances and takes Place ; ſo in the ſame Man- 
ner are thoſe of Old Age to paſs off in their 


Turn. And when this Satiety of Life has ful- 
ly ripened us, we are then. quietly to lie down 


in Death, as our laſt Reſting-Place, where all h 


Anxiety ends, and Cares and Fears ſubſiſt no 
more. 
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CHAP. XXl. 


Of the End © our Creation, and f the 1 m- 
morality. of the Soul. ._ 


) U T why ſhould. I not ſpeak freely, 
and without Reſerve communicate my 
whole Thoughts on this Subject ; of which, 
as I am now drawing nearer to it, I ſeem to 
have a clearer Senſe and View? I muſt fay 
then, I am clearly of Opinion (Scipio and 
Lelius) that thoſe great Men, and my very 


good Friends, your Fathers, tho' dead to us, 
do now truly enjoy Life, and ſuch a Life as 


alone can juſtly deſerve the Name. For while 


we are cloſed in theſe mortal. Frames, our 
Bodies, we are bound down to a Law of Ne. 
cefſity, that obliges us with Labour and Pains 


to attend to the Diſcharge of the ſeveral in- 


cumbent Duties it requires. But our Minds are 
of a heavenly Original, deſcended from the 


bliſsful Seats above, thruſt down and im- 
merſed into theſe groſs Habitations of the 
Farth, a Situation altogether . unſuitable to a 


 ervine and eternal Nature. But the immor- 


tal 
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tl Gods, I kielivee, thought fit to throw our 
immortal Minds into. theſe human Bodies, that. bs 
the Earth might be peopled with Inhabitants 

proper to contemplate and admire the Beauty 

and Order of the Heavens, and the whole 
Creation; that from this great Exemplar they 
might form their Conduct and regulate their 
Lives, with the like unerring Steadineſs, as we 

ſee is unvariably purſued, not only in thoſe ce- 

leſtial Motions, but thro! the whole Proceſs of _ 
Nature. Nor have I been led into this Belief 
from my own Reaſonings only, but by the 
Authority of thoſe great and exalted Souls, the 
Philoſophers who have lived before us. For 
1 have heard, that Pythagoras and the Pytha- 
goreans, whom I may call our (102) Country- 
men; for their Habitation was in [taly, and 
thence they had the Name of the Iralic Sect: 
I have heard, I fay, that thoſe Philoſophers 
» laid it down as their fixed and grand Principle, 
| that our Minds are a Ray or Portion of the 
Divine Univerſal Mind, that governs the 


(102) T hey reſided in the South-Eaſt Parts of [taly, 
formerly called Magna Gracia, or Great Greece, now the 
Kingdom of Naples. "The Feople were from Croce, and 
ſpoke that Language. 

| Whole. 


ws Pra tC 
Whole. I have alſo ſeen and conſidered the 
(1 03) Diſcourſe that Socrates held with his 
| Friends, on the Day of his Death, concern. 
ing the Immortality of the Soul: That Great | 
| Socrates, who was judged by 4polle's Oracle to 
be the wiſeſt of Men. But my Concluſion is 
thus, and I am fully perſuaded in myſelf, That 
E  , aeng® active, and ſo ſwift in Thought, as 
SE: ' to be confined by no Diſtance of Time or 
| Place; that treafures uþ in Memory ſuch Mul- 
titudes and Varieties of Things paſt, and from 
theſe alſo can form a Judgment of what is to 
enſue; that can comprehend within itſelf fo 
V | many different Sciences and Arts; ſtrike ou; 
=_—  '- aw Inventions, and by freſh Diſcoveries {till 
wp add to what has been known : Such a Being, 1 
| fay, as is capable of all this, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, can never be of a mortal Nature. For, 
as it is ever in Motion, yet is not put into it by 
any thing extrinſic to itſelf, but it is It-Self the 
Spring of all its Motion; therefore, fince-it can- 
not depart or go out from itſelf, it muſt neccſ- 
| farily ever continue, and cannot. end. Again, 
as it is In Nature ſimple and unmixt, without 
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(103) In Plato's Pherdon, now in £ nel J from Dacier's 
Fr ench Verſion. __ 


any 
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any Connpotition of different or diflimilar Parts, 
it cannot therefore be divided; and if not di- 
_ vided, it canngt be diffolved and die. -. This 
ſeems alſo to be an Argument for the Pre- 
exiſtence of Souls, and. that they were endued 
with Knowledge, before they entred on this 
Stage z that Children ſo: readily. apprehend 
Things, altogether new. to them in this Life, | 
learn many difficult Arts, and take in the No- 


tions of Things, as if they. were natural to 


them, and they were not now. learning. any 
| thing new, but were only recolleQing what 
they had known oſs Thus Plato Os 
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CHAP. XU. 


The __ and Diſcourſe of Optus #pon the 
—_= _— 2 


b 


1 ND in > oaagiy Gris © the Elder 
43 5 his laſt' Diſcourſe to his" Children, 
expreſſes himſelf thus: "Do not, my dear 
_ "Children, imagine, that, when I leave you, 
 T ſhall 'be' no more: For, in the Time 1 
have” been with you, you could never {ce 
my "Mind, but only knew by my Actions, 
that" it "was lodged in this Body. Be you 
therefore perſuaded, that, though you no lon- 
| ger ſee its Lodging, yet it till as ſurely 
exiſts, as before, For even the Fame and 
Honours” of. illuſtrious Men: could | not, as 
we ſee they do, continue after Death, un- 
leſs their Souls, by their Exiſtence, in ſome 
Meaſure contributed to their Duration. | 
never indeed could perſuade myſelf, tha 
Souls, confined in theſe mortal Bodies, caff 
be properly ſaid to live, and that, when 
_ they leave them, they die; or that they loſe 


* in his Gropadia, Book 8. 


al 


all | Senſe when Pen Ry theſe Vehicles; ; 
But, on the contrary, when the Mind is whol- 


ly freed from all corporeal Mixture, and 
begins to be purified, and recover itſelf again.; 


then, and then only, it becomes truly know- 
Ing and” wiſe. — 


comes of all the ſeveral Parts of it; for 
every thing we ſee returns to the Elements 


out of which it was formed : But the Mind 


alone is never to be ſeen, neither while it 


bs w—_— the Body, nor after it leaves 


—You may further obſerve, that nothing 
FX b ingch reſembles Death, as Sleep: But the 


Soul in Sleep, above all other Times, gives 


Proofs of its divine Nature: For when 
free, and diſenga ged from the immediate 
Service of the Body, it. has frequently a Fore- 
fight of Things to. come: From whence we 


may more clearly conceive what will be 


its State, when entirely freed from this bo- 


dily Priſon. Now, if the Caſe be thus, 


you are then to conſider and honour me, 
as a” Knowiag Spirit: But if my Mind 


Y 2 ſhould . 


Further, when the Body 
_ is diffolved by Death, it is evident what be- 
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Es ſhould _ &ie 26064 my > Boks. let it be 

your Care, firſt to pay all Reverence to 
| the. Gods, who ſupport and govern this 
=. mighty Frame; and alſo, with a due and 
= pious Reſpect for my Name, keep me always 
3 In your Remembrance, Thus Gru on his 
Ss - Death-bed, 
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CHAP. _ 
The Belief of a future Exiſtence of the Soul 


© animates us to exert our ſelves. in Labours and 
great Atchievements. 


” 


N D now to mention ſome of our own 


prevail on me to believe, that either your 
Father * Paulus, or two Grandfathers * Paulus 


and Africanus, or Africanus s * Father and 


his Uncle, or divers other illuſtrious Men, 


whom I need not name, would have un- 


dergone ſuch vaſt Fatigues, to atchieve 
thoſe glorious Aftions which are conſecrated 


| to the Remembrance of all Poſterity, if they 
Shad not clearly diſcerned, that they them- 
ſelves had an Intereft, and a Kind of Right 


and Property in Poſterity, by their ſtill con- 


tinuing to exiſt, and to be Sharers, as well 


as Witneſſes, of their Fortune. Do you ima- 


| gine, that even I (for as I am an Old Man, 


I muſt talk a little of myſelf;) TI fay, that 


#4 # Mentioned in Notes 24, 8, and 97. 


k People. No Man, Scipio, ſhall ever 
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1 would have undertaken ſach hazardous At. 


tempts, and undergone ſuch Fatigues by Day, 
ſuch Toils by Night, .at home and abroad, if 

| I had ſuppoſed the. Glory of my Adtions 
| muſt terminate with my Life, and all my 
| Senſe of it end with my being here ? ' For 
' if I had no further Views, might it not have 
| been more eligible to:me, to have paſt.away 


' my Days in Quiet and Eaſe, free from . Toils 
and Care, and without Labour or Contention ? 
- But my Spirit rouſing in itſelf, I know not 
how, had Futurity always ſo much in View, 
as if it were aſſured, that, as ſoon as it quitted 
this Lie, it would, then truly live, and not 
before. And were it not really fo, that our 
Souls are immortal, why is it that the great- 
eſt of Men fo. ardently | aſpire to. immortal 
Glory ? - Or, . why are . the. Wiſeſt. ever the 
- moſt caſy and content to die, and the Weak 
and Fooliſh the moſt | unwilling ? Is, it not, 
_ think you, becauſe the moſt Knowing per- 
18 | ceive, they are going to change for a happier 
Y ” : State, of which the more Stupid and Igno- 
' rant are incapable of being ſenſible ? For 
my Part, I have. a paſhonate Deſire to ſec 
| | + > Four 


: on Ord Res. 7 * = 
your Fathers again, whom I loved and ho- - 
_ Nnoured while chere; and I not only long to 
- meet thoſe I knew and loved, but thoſe u- 
luſtrious' Souls alſo, of whom I have heard 
and; read, and have with Pleaſure mentioned 
them in my Writings. Nor would I now, . _ 
_ on! any Terms, agree to. be ſtopped in my 2 
Paffage to them ; no, not on Condition to be = 
' reſtored to the Bloom and Vigour of Youth 
again : Or ſhould any heavenly Power grant 
me the Privilege of turning back, if I pleaſed, 
' from this Age to Infancy, and to ſet out again «6 AF 
' from. my Cradle, I would abſolutely refuſe it; = 
for, as I have now got well nigh to the End 
of my Race, I ſhould be extremely unwil- | 3 
ling to be called back, and obliged to ſtart _ il 
again, | For, if we conſider Things aright, 1 
what | is there in Life to make us fond of 2 
it? or that we can on folid Judgment pro- | 24 
nounce truly valuable ? Or who is there; or 


_ ever has been, who has not. at ſome Time 'v 
_ or other met-with Trouble and Anxiety ſuffi- 3 
cient to make him weary of it ? This Com- 1 
' fort however attends the Thought, that the 
_ more the Saticty grows upon us, the nearer 
we 


- we approach to its End. I am therefore fa 
from being of | the 'Mind- "of fone; and 

0 N them we have knowti Men of good 
| Learning, ' who. lament and bewail the Con- 
'Life,.,as if 'it were a State 
_ of real Miſery :: For I am not at: all - uneaſy | 


| into, and have ſo far. my. 
= ſe in this World 3 becauſe I have ſo lived 

: | in it,” that-I 
= of (pe Viaces-tty and when the Cloſe 


comes, I ſhall quit Life as I 
and not as 2real Home. For Nature ap- 


pears to: me to have: ordained. this Station here 
for us, as'a Place of 


| Abode only, and-not 'as a fixt- Settlemcht, 
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1 . or permanent Habitation. But Oh | the glo- 
E- _ rious Day, when” from this troubleſome 
i} this Heap of Confuſion and Corruption 


below, 1 ſhall repair to that divine Afſembl 
. - heavenly Congregation' of Souls! And | 
| ' not only'to thoſe I mentioned, | but alſo to 
% my dear Cato, than whom a more virtuous | 
KL - | Soul was never born, nor did ever any cx- 
. cred him in Piety and AﬀeRion. His Body 
| _  T committed'to the Funeral Pile, which he, 
Nw | a "4 Wan! 
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"*F] ought. to- have lived to do. by mine : 


Yet his Soul did not forſake me; . but, keeping | = 
me ſtill in View, removed to thoſe Abodes, 
to which, he knew, I was in a little Time to I 
follow. I.bore the Afflidtion indeed with the 
Fortitude. that became me, to outward View, F- 1 
tho'- inwardly I ſeverely felt the Pangs of it; 
but  in+ this I have ſupported myſelf, that 
knew our. Parting was to be neither far nor 
| long, and that the Time is but ſhort till we. 
| ſhall happily meet again. 
Now, theſe, my Friends, are ha Means 
4 (kince it was theſe you wanted to know) 
by which I make. my Old Age fit eaſy and 
light'on me; ,and thus I not only difarm it of | 
| every Uneaſineſs, but render it even Rveet and 
| delightful. But if I ſhould be miſtaken in 
this Belief, that our Souls are immortal, I am 
however pleaſed and happy in my Miſtake ; 
nor, while I live, ſhall it ever be in the Power 
| of Man to beat- me out of an Opinion, that © _ 
yields me ſo ſolid a Comfort, and ſo durable _ _ 
a Satisfaction. And if, when dead, I ſhould 3 
: (as ſome minute Philoſophers imagine) be de- 
I prived of all-further Senſe, I am fafe at leaſt 
7 in 
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in this, that they will have no Opportunity 
beyond the Grave to laugh at 'me for my 
Opinion, . But whether immortal or not, or 
whatever is to be our future State ; as Nature 
has ſet Limits to all its other Productions, 'tis 
certainly fit our frail Bodies alſo ſhould at their 
| Proper Seaſon be gathered, or drop into their 
Grave. And, as the whole Courſe of Lifs 
but too much reſembles a Farce, of which 
Old Age is the laſt At; when. we have . 
enough of it, 'tis moſt prudent to retire, and 
Not to make a Fatigue of what we ſhould 
endeavour to make only an Entertainment. 
This is what I had to ſay of Old Age ; which 
I with you alſo may live to attain, that you 
may, from your own Experience, witneſs the 
Truth of the ſeveral T hings I have now de- 
livered you in this Converſation, 
29 0C62 
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